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EDITORIAL COMMENT AND NEWS NOTES 


Tus Issuz OF THE JOURNAL 


This February, 1959, issue of the California Journal of Elementary 


Education has been designed to achieve three major purposes as 
follows: 


1. To provide a somewhat comprehensive description of the ways 
reading instruction can be provided through the use of the prin- 
ciple of self-selection 

2. To provide suggestions regarding means by which a school prin- 
cipal may guide an elementary school staff into an individualized 
program 

3. To illustrate how carefully planned research carried on in a school 
serves to stimulate interest and effort in improving the quality of 
educational services to children and to release the creative poten- 
tial of teachers. 


During the past two years innumerable requests have been addressed 
to the Bureau of Elementary Education for information concerning 
self-selection in reading, for names of schools where such programs 
were in progress, and for bibliographies on the subject. The careful 
studies in progress in Los Angeles County were known to the Bureau 
staff. Schools in which programs of self-selection were in operation had 
been visited and the interest of the children in reading had been noted 
as well as the substantial gains in reading skills as shown by standard 
test scores. In a number of graduate studies, careful experimentation 
and evaluation indicated that when systematically organized and admin- 


istered self-selection in reading promised accelerated growth in reading 
achievement. 


The Bureau of Elementary Education had the co-operation of How- 
ardine Hoffman, Director of Elementary Education, office of the Los 
Angeles County Superintendent of Schools, in making the results of 
the research projects which had been carried on in Los Angeles County 
during the past five years more generally accessible to elementary 
school people throughout the state. Dr. Hoffman and other members of 
the Elementary Education staff of the office of the Los Angeles County 
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Superintendent of Schools met with the Chief of the Bureau of Ele- 
mentary Education of the California State Department of Education to 
develop plans for this issue of the Journal. 

The material was prepared for publication by a committee of con- 
sultants of the Division of Elementary Education, office of the Los 
Angeles County Superintendent of Schools, composed of Mary Beasley, 
Marie B. Dickinson, Dorothy Koenig, Helen James, and Patsy Seeley, 
under the general chairmanship of Marian Jenkins. 

The committee involved teachers, administrators, and district cur- 
riculum and supervisory personnel in the project. The participation 
was itself a demonstration of wide involvement and sincere commit- 
ment to this effort to make “learning to read and reading to learn” 
a more vital and productive experience for children. 

Grateful acknowledgement is made to the following persons who 
participated in the preparation of the three sections of the issue. 

The article, “Through Self-Selection to Individualizing Reading Pro- 
cedures,” was prepared by Marie Dickinson, Consultant, Elementary 
Education, office of the Los Angeles County Superintendent of Schools, 
with the help of the following teachers: 


Sara Brant, Grade 3, La Cafiada School, La Cafiada Elementary School District 

Nellie Brantley, Grade 5, Jefferson School, Bellflower City Unified School District 

Irma Coulter, Grade 1, Studebaker School, Little Lake Elementary School District 

Virginia Craghead, Grade 1, Studebaker School, Little Lake Elementary School 
District 

Keren Elgin, Grade 5, Paradise Canyon School, La Cafiada Elementary School 
District 

Lucille Gingras, Grade 3, Jefferson School, Bellflower City Unified School Dis- 
trict 

Bernice Hensley, Grade 5, formerly at Hoover School, Whittier City Elementary 
School District 

Beulah Larison, Grade 3, Studebaker School, Little Lake Elementary School Dis- 
trict 

Evelyn Marshall, Grade 3, Rancho Santa Gertrudes School, Los Nietos Elemen- 
tary School District 

~~ McVey, Grades 3 and 4, Whitcomb School, Glendora Elementary School 

istrict 

Lucile Neiter, Grade 8, Hawthorne Intermediate School, Hawthorne Elementary 
School District 

Norman L. Peters, Grade 8, Katherine Edwards School, Whittier City Elemen- 
tary School District 

Claire Reichardt, Grade 3, Hoover School, Whittier City Elementary School Dis- 
trict 

Robert Rhoads, Grade 6, Sorensen School, Whittier City Elementary School 
District 
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Dean Seeley, Grade 6, Sellers School, Glendora Elementary School District 


Anne Smith, Grade 3, formerly at Hoover School, Whittier City Elementary 
School District 


Agnes Tuttle, Grade 1, Sorensen School, Whittier City Elementary School Dis- 
trict 
John Van Sant, Grade 5, Northview School, Duarte Elementary School District 
Rhea Wenger, Grade 5, Roynan School, Bonita City Unified School District 
Arlene M. Young, Grades 2 and 3, Lincoln School, Whittier City Elementary 
School District 
The article, “The Principal and His Staff Move Forward to Develop- 
ing New Ways of Thinking About Reading,” was prepared by Frances 
Cyrog, Principal, Sorensen School, Whittier City Elementary School 
District, with the help of the following: 


Robert E. Haines, Principal, Roynan School, Bonita City Unified School District 


Martha S. Hittinger, Principal, Rancho Santa Gertrudes School, Los Nietos Ele- 
mentary School District 


Genevie Jordan, Principal, Primary School, Bonita City Unified School District 


Antoinette McChristy, Co-ordinator of Instructional Materials, Palo Verdes Ele- 
mentary School District 


Dorothy Miller, Assistant Superintendent, Curriculum, Whittier City Elemen- 
tary School District 


— Richardson, Principal, Studebaker School, Little Lake Elementary School 

istrict 

Margaret Walker, Principal, Jefferson School, Bellflower City Unified School Dis- 
trict 

The introductory article, “Reading as Experiencing, Thinking, and 
Learning,” by William S. Gray, was presented at the Annual Study 
Conference of the California Association for Childhood Education at 
Asilomar, March 15, 1958. Dr. Gray, of the University of Chicago, 
kindly agreed to its inclusion as a part of this issue. 

The bibliography was prepared by Marian Jenkins. It should give 
excellent direction to teachers, administrators, and curriculum workers 
wishing to extend their knowledge of an individualized program. 

The photographs for the cover were provided by the Little Lake 
Elementary School District, Santa Fe Springs, California. 


SuMMER INsTITUTES IN SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS FOR ELEMENTARY 
ScHooL SUPERVISORS AND TEACHERS 


The National Science Foundation of Washington, D. C., announces 
the award of grants totalling approximately $480,000 to 12 colleges 
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and universities in initiating a program of summer institutes for 
elementary school supervisors and teachers. The institutes will offer 
courses especially designed to meet the needs of elementary school 
supervisors and teachers in presenting science and mathematics courses, 
Alan T. Waterman, Foundation Director, announces. Supervisors and 
teachers will be given opportunity to learn about recent advances in 
science, to update their earlier training in science and mathematics, 
and to study fields in which their training is lacking or inadequate. 


Some 500 supervisors and teachers will receive financial support in 
the program in the form of stipends up to $75 a week, plus allowances 
for dependents and travel. Stipend holders will not have to pay tuition 
and fees. The institutes will vary in length from four to eight weeks. 


Participants will be chosen by the institutes, not by the National 
Science Foundation. Inquiries and applications for participation should 
be addressed to directors of the individual institutes named in the fol- 
lowing list. Early inquiry is advised. 


Institution Director Subject-matter Courses 
California 


San Jose State College Edward J. Harrington General Science 
San Jose Department of Science 


ducation 
Colorado 
Colorado, University of James R. Wailes General Science 
Boulder College of Education 
Illinois 
Illinois, University of J. Myron Atkin General Science for 
Urbana College of Education supervisors 
Indiana 
DePauw University Donald J. Cook General Science 
Greencastle Department of Chemistry and Mathematics 
Kansas 
Kansas, University of Robert W. Ridgway Biological or 
Lawrence School of Education Physical Science 
Michigan 
Michigan, University of Joseph N, Payne Arithmetic 
Ann Arbor School of Education 
New Jersey 


Rutgers, The State Emory P. Starke, Chairman Arithmetic 
niversity Department of Mathematics 
New Brunswick 


New York 


Rochester, University of William A. Fullagar, Dean General Science 
Rochester College of Education 
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Institution Director Subject-matter Courses 


State University F. Reese Nevin, Chairman General Science 
Teachers College, Department of Science and and Mathematics 
Plattsburg Mathematics 


Pennsylvania 


Pennsylvania State H. Seymour Fowler General Science 
University College of Education 
University Park 


Rhode Island 


— Island, University Elmer A. Palmatier Ecological background 


t) Department of Botany of Natural History 
Kingston 


South Carolina 


South Carolina, Univer- H. W. Davis, Head Physical Science 


sity of Department of Chemistry 
Columbia 


ReEcENtT PusBiicaTIONS OF THE CALIFORNIA STATE 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


Secretarial Services in the Elementary School. Prepared by Ester Nel- 
son, Consultant in Elementary Education, Bureau of Elementary 
Education, California State Department of Education. Bulletin of 
the California State Department of Education, Vol. XXVII, No. 15, 
December, 1958. Pp. viii + 32. 

This study of secretarial services in the elementary schools of California pre- 
sents a detailed picture of the extent to which such services are utilized and the 


manner in which they are utilized. The California Elementary School Adminis- 
trators Association helped to plan the study. 

The publication deals with purposes and organization of the study; secretarial 
service data including present secretarial positions and positions needed in the 
elementary schools; work in elementary schools classified as secretarial; qualifica- 


tions needed by an educational secretary; and ways to upgrade secretarial services 
in elementary schools. 


Copies have been distributed to city, county, and superintendents of elementary 
school districts, and to principals of elementary schools. 

Interpretation of Mental Retardation to the Community: A Summary 
of the Proceedings of a Conference Held at Long Beach State Col- 
lege, June 19, 1957, under the Sponsorship of United States Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, California State Department of Public Health, Long 
Beach State College, Office of the Los Angeles County Superin- 
tendent of Schools, and the State Department of Education, Bureau 
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of Special Education. Sacramento: California State Department of 
Education, November, 1958. Pp. viii + 12. 


This bulletin presents a summary of the proceedings of a conference held at 
Long Beach State College on June 19, 1957. The conference was initiated by the 
California State Department of Education, organized and co-ordinated by David 
Fils for the office of the Los Angeles County Superintendent of Schools, and 
conducted by Long Beach State College. Sections deal with interpretation of 
mental retardation to the community and highlights of addresses by George 
Tarjan, M.D., and Rudolph Hormuth. Also dealt with are the roles of school, 
the parent-teacher association, the church, and youth organizations in the service 
of the mentally retarded. 

Copies have been distributed to city, county, and district superintendents of 
schools, to those attending the conference, and to supervisors of special education. 





READING AS EXPERIENCING, THINKING, AND 
LEARNING * 


Wittu S. Gray, Director of Research in Reading, 
University of Chicago 


The theme of your conference “Learning to Think and Thinking to 
Learn” is a challenging one. Because of the very nature of our times, 
boys and girls must acquire through direct experience and guided study 
a growing understanding of the complex world in which they live. 
They must also acquire gradually the attitudes and skills that make 
for self-reliant, discriminating, creative thinkers. These understandings 
and qualities of mind are indispensable if children are to live full, 
rich, rewarding lives, to mature into efficient citizens, and to cultivate 
and preserve the democratic heritage which we prize so highly today. 

As I reflected on the specific topic assigned to me, I recalled vividly 
the following sentences that appeared on the title page of the first 
professional book on reading that I had the opportunity to study. 
“The books which help you most are those which make you think. 
The hardest way of learning is by easy reading; but a great book— 
it is a ship of thought—deep seated with truth and with beauty.”? 
In the preface of the text, the author emphasized the fact that both 
the writing and the reading of any good piece of literature require 
“the united effort of the mind, the heart, and the will.” Under the 
direction of an insightful and stimulating teacher these concepts guided 
the thinking of the students in that course as together we attempted 
to identify procedures that would prove effective in developing compe- 
tent readers. 


Tue Current Broap Concert or READING 


The foregoing concept of reading was in striking contrast in some 
respects to the one that guided me 54 years ago during the first year of 
my teaching career. The aims which prevailed then have been admirably 
summarized by Nila B. Smith ® as a result of intensive study of the 


1 An address delivered at Asilomar, March 15, 1958, at the Annual Study Conference of 
the California Association for Childhood Education. 
2 Cora Marsland, Interpretive —— New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1903. 
193 — * American Reading ion. Newark, New Jersey: Silver Burdett Co., 
» DP. 4 
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theory and practice of teaching reading about 1900. The evidence 
secured led her to conclude that the dominant purpose of teaching 
reading at that time was to promote the attitudes and skills involved 
in “expressive oral reading,” including of course accuracy in word 
recognition. In harmony with the view of Cora Marsland, the materials 
tread were chosen primarily for their value in promoting an apprecia- 
tion of good literature. On the other hand, “the aim of getting the 
thought from the printed page” was just beginning to occupy an im- 
portant place. 

In order to secure a background for discussing reading as a process 
of thinking, experiencing, and learning, let us review briefly the grad- 
ual development since 1900 of the broad concept of reading that prevails 
today. Between 1910 and 1920 three changes occurred that profoundly 
affected both the prevailing concept of reading and the nature of the 
instruction given. Due to significant social, economic, and political 
changes in this country and developments abroad, the use of reading 
for utilitarian purposes increased at a rapid rate. At the same time school 
curriculums were greatly expanded and enriched, making a far broader 
demand than formerly on pupils for both extensive and intensive 
reading. Furthermore, comparative studies of oral and silent reading 
supplied striking evidence of the greater economy and efficiency of 
silent reading for many purposes. As a result, attention in teaching 
pupils to read was focused increasingly on the attitudes and skills 
involved both in breadth and depth of comprehension and in speed of 
reading. 

By 1925, the National Committee on Reading pointed out that the 
chief aims in teaching pupils to read were to arouse keen interest in 
learning to read, to cultivate a thoughtful reading attitude, to promote 
a clear grasp of the meaning of what is read, and to stimulate keen 
interest in personal reading. Whereas the development of word-percep- 
tion skills was recognized as an essential step in teaching reading, it 
was conceived primarily as an aid to the broader ends to be achieved 
through reading. The fact was also recognized that carefully planned 
guidance in reading was essential in all curriculum fields to insure a 
clear understanding of the concepts and ideas read, to promote compe- 
tence in reading for different purposes, and to aid pupils in adjusting 
speed of reading to the ends to be achieved. 

As the foregoing changes occurred, the fact became apparent that 
the task of teaching pupils to read is far broader than the development 
of accuracy and independence in word perception and a clear grasp 
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of meaning. In addition, pupils need to reflect on the value and signi- 
ficance of what they read, to discover relationships among the ideas 
presented, and to interpret or construe them in the light of their own 
experiences. The fact was also recognized that if boys and girls are 
to become self-reliant, discriminating readers, they must learn to react 
thoughtfully to what they read, judging the value and significance 
of the ideas acquired and, in many cases, the beauty and quality of the 
language used. As psychologists pointed out long ago, it is not what 
is presented to a child that promotes growth, but rather his reactions 
to the ideas acquired. 

Beginning in the earliest grades, therefore, efficient teachers have 
devoted much time and effort during recent years in stimulating an 
inquiring attitude on the part of pupils concerning the importance and 
value of the ideas they acquired and in helping pupils to react 
thoughtfully to what they are reading and to reach sound conclusions. 
A broad foundation is thus laid for the development of ability to read 
critically, which is so greatly needed today in the study of both per- 
sonal and social problems. A clear grasp of meaning and thoughtful 
reactions are also important if pupils are to respond emotionally to the 
value and greatness of the ideas acquired during leisure reading. 


During the last two decades it has also become apparent that efh- 


cient habits of word perception, grasp of meaning, and thoughtful 
reaction do not insure one of being a highly competent reader. If 
reading is to aid children and adults in solving personal and social 
problems, they must learn to apply the ideas gained through reading. 
As pointed out by Book * almost three decades ago, no one has learned 
to read aright who does not apply to his problems and work the infor- 
mation and ideas which he acquires through reading. 


As a result, good teaching now aids pupils in integrating what they 
read with related aspects of their previous experience. In doing so, each 
reader corrects previous misconceptions, acquires new and expanded 
understandings, cultivates more rational attitudes, adopts new ways of 
thinking and behaving, finds answers to challenging problems he faces, 
and acquires a richer and more stable personality. The values inherent 
in this aspect of the reading act are almost unlimited. 

The step of integration is the heart of the learning act in reading. 
Without it reading is similar to dropping pebbles into a vat of liquid. 
Nothing happens excepting a slight rise in the level of the liquid. Un- 


4 William F. Book, “Analysis of the Task of Learning to Read.” Journal of Educational 
Research. XXI (1930), 2. 
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fortunately, this is all that was often achieved in the traditional type 
of classroom in which pupils were asked merely to identify and mem- 
orize the facts presented in the assigned lesson for the day. Reading 
with integration, on the other hand, may be likened to the dropping of 
blueing into a vat of clear liquid. In a moment the blueing spreads 
throughout the liquid and changes its appearance and composition. 
Efficient reading should exert an equally potent influence on the under- 
standing, outlook, thinking, and behavior of the reader. 


As implied by the foregoing discussion, there are four basic aspects 
or dimensions of the reading act. They are word perception, a clear 
grasp of meaning, thoughtful reaction to the ideas acquired, and the 
integration of the ideas acquired with previous experience. For purposes 
of emphasis let us apply this broad concept of reading to the act of 
listening in which you just engaged. Did you hear the spoken words 
accurately? Did you grasp their intended meaning fully? Did you react 
‘thoughtfully to the ideas presented in an effort to identify their sound- 
ness and importance in the light of your previous study and experience? 
Did you apply them to your own reading programs and teaching pro- 
cedures to determine wherein changes, if any, are desirable? If you 
did not do these things you were not listening in the full sense of the 
word. Similarly, if your reading program does not promote from the 
earliest grades the attitudes and skills essential in each of the dimen- 
sions of the reading act, you are not preparing your pupils to be self- 
reliant, discriminating readers of the type which current life demands. 


As the foregoing changes have occurred, reading has been used in- 
creasingly as a means of extending and enriching the experiences of 
children. It has therefore been conceived as a process of experiencing, 
as are seeing, hearing, and feeling. Because efficient reading involves 
close attention and the use of many mental processes, it has been 
thought of increasingly as a form of high-grade thinking. Furthermore, 
since reading is now used along with other audio-visual aids in most 
study activities, it has been recognized as a vital form of learning. Be- 
cause of this, let us now examine more fully the nature and implica- 
tions of reading as experiencing, thinking, and learning. 


READING AS ExpERIENCING 


One of the earliest proponents of the idea that reading is a form 
of experiencing was Charles H. Judd.® His basic contention was that 


5 Charles H. Judd, Reading: Its Nature and a, Deemed Educational 
Monographs, No. 10. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
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the extent to which a reader associates meanings with words or phrases 
in reading depends on the variety and richness of the related experiences 
in his mind. If they are rich, vivid, and adequate his grasp of meaning 
may be clear and complete. If they are limited or inappropriate the 
meanings aroused will be partial or wrong. This view gave rise to the 
oft repeated statement that what an individual is able to secure through 
reading depends on the extent of the related experiences he brings 
to the book. The full significance of his statement will become clearer 
as we proceed. 


Of special significance in Dr. Judd’s thinking was the form that 
previous experience takes in reading, or the way we become aware of 
meanings while reading. As explained by psychologists, meanings may 
take any one or more of several forms. A view of Niagara Falls, for 
example, may make such a vivid impression on us that memory images 
of them may be aroused whenever the words “Niagara Falls” are seen 
or heard. If visual imagery predominates, it may consist of a mental 
picture of great masses of water pouring over the brink of the falls, the 
white foam, and perhaps the arches of rainbows. If auditory images 
are involved, they may relate to the loud roar of the water as it strikes 
the rock below. Experiences secured through the sense organs of touch 
and taste and smell also result in concrete images that function in 
reading. 


Equally important as an avenue of experience is the kinaesthetic 
sense. It makes us aware of our bodily movements, exhaustion, pain, 
thirst, physical effort. According to Woodworth ® the kinaesthetic sense 
is the strongest of all our senses and gives us our most vivid experiences, 
such as those involved in swimming, working, fighting, physical strug- 
gle, and flight. The large role that the kinaesthetic sense plays in many 
learning activities gives striking support to the view that we learn by 
doing. 

But the mind is far more than a storehouse of memory images. Of 
equal if not greater importance is the fact that we respond to things 
and life situations in terms of feeling reactions and attitudes, such as 
those of pleasure or displeasure, admiration or disgust, fear or desire. 
The word “snake,” for example, may arouse not only a visual image 
but also an attitude of fear or withdrawal. The words on the menu 
card may arouse an attitude of desire and even start the flow of saliva. 
The phrase “setting sun” may arouse not only a concrete image of the 


*Hugh Woodworth, The Nature and Techniques of Understanding. Vancouver, B. C.: 
Wigley Printing Co., 1949, p. 77. 
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sun as it sinks below the horizon, but a feeling of awe or admiration 
experienced on an occasion when one witnessed a beautiful sunset. 
As explained by Dr. Judd, such feelings and attitudes are interpretive 
responses and are of inestimable value in giving meaning to words in 
subsequent reading activities. 

For the reasons given, the richness and vividness of a child’s expe- 
riences are vital factors in his readiness to learn to read. Accordingly, 
the home and the kindergarten proceed wisely in providing children 
with numerous interesting, intriguing experiences. To this end, one 
teacher may take pupils on field trips and provide wide opportunity 
for them to handle, play, and work with things, look at pictures, and 
listen to recordings. She may also tell them stories and provide oppor- 
tunity for them to watch motion pictures. It is not enough, however, that 
the children merely form images as a result of these experiences. These 
experiences should be presented in such a stimulating, pleasurable 
setting that the children will form appropriate attitudes and make 
vigorous interpretive responses to the various things seen or heard. 

Let us consider some of the problems faced in teaching pupils to 
read. As a rule, most children have learned to associate meanings with 
few, if any, printed forms by the time they enter school. The first tasks, 
therefore, which the teacher faces in teaching pupils to read are to 
arouse keen interest in learning to read and to develop a useful sight 
vocabulary. In selecting words for this purpose, it is of great im- 
portance that they relate to things or activities in which the pupils are 
keenly interested and which arouse vivid memory images and feeling. 

Accordingly, most early reading lessons today are based on intriguing 
episodes that are common in the lives of most children. As the pupils 
look at the pictures in books and discuss related experiences of their 
own, vivid memory images and feeling reactions are aroused. These 
in turn are associated with appropriate words on the page as attention 
is directed to the word, at appropriate times. As the words of the lesson 
are read and reread, they help the child to call forth the same mental 
imagery and feeling reactions that were associated with the life situa- 
tions to which they relate. Reading at this level is a process of re- 
experiencing. The statement should be added that the more vivid the 
meanings associated with specific words the more easily are they learned 
and remembered. The additional fact should be kept in mind that some 
words can be learned readily only when presented in relation to other 
words, for example, the word “a” in the phrase “a boy” or the words 
“in the” in the phrase “in the house.” 
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In subsequent lessons the words learned early are used repeatedly 
in describing other interesting experiences or episodes. As the pictures 
of a new lesson are discussed, the pupils again discuss related expe- 
rience of their own. They are thus prepared to associate appropriate 
meanings with known sight words when the words are used in a new 
context. As the pupils advance, the good teacher is always alert to 
the need for expanding and enriching each child’s grasp of the mean- 
ing of specific words; for example, the word “home” when reading 
about a rabbit’s home. Each familiar word, therefore, becomes a center 
of vivid memory images and feeling reactions. The fact cannot be over- 
emphasized that it is far more important at this stage in a child’s 
reading progress to insure vivid, appropriate experiences and hearty 
enjoyment in reading than it is to advance rapidly through the books 
of a series. Unless the early reading experiences of a child are interest- 
ing, illuminating, and rewarding, he may form unfavorable attitudes 
toward reading which may result in unnecessary retardation. 


As pupils advance they meet an increasing number of words and 
concepts with which they are unfamiliar. The provision of the expe- 
riences needed by children to arouse appropriate meaning associations 
while reading is without doubt one of the most persistent and challeng- 
ing problems which teachers face. This problem is so broad in scope 
that we can do little more here than make a few categorical suggestions. 
The first is that progress depends first on the use of vital content, 
compelling motives for reading, and sympathetic, understanding 
guidance. 


The most widely used procedure is to promote ability on the part 
of pupils to sense the meanings of words from the context in which 
they are used. According to Thorndike™ some of the specific advan- 
tages of this approach are that the meanings thus acquired are “genuine 
and important”; the information gained is welcome and attended to; 
it is functional in the sense that it serves immediately as an aid in 
reading; it is adequate for the occasion; and will be kept alive and en- 
riched through use in future reading activities. 


At this point two contrasting theories and related practices emerge. 
One assumption is that growth is secured most effectively through 
wide reading with little or no direct guidance in the understanding and 
use of words. The proponents of this view believe that the reader will 
either secure the meanings needed from the context or will ask or 


7™Edward L. Thorndike, “Improving the Ability to Read.’’ Teachers College Record. 
XXXVI (October, 1934), 9-15. 
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seek for those they do not know. The validity of the incidental method 
had been challenged so vigorously that it was subjected to experimental 
study ® several years ago. The results showed, first, that to a surprising 
extent children are unable to recognize their deficiencies in word 
meanings without help from the teacher. Equally important was the 
finding that when carefully planned guidance was provided as needed, 
the pupils were not only able to recognize new words more readily 
but showed far greater comprehension of passages containing the new 
words and increased understanding of other materials as well. 

As pupils grow in ability to use familiar experiences in interpreting 
what they read, they also increase in ability to acquire new expe 
riences through reading. This is made possible by the author who 
combines familiar concepts in a form that presents new ideas. Thus 
pupils may read of Eskimo land which is always covered with ice 
and snow. They may be familiar with the words “Eskimo,” “land” 
and “ice,” and the word “always” has acquired a definite meaning. 
When they put these ideas together, they secure a picture of a world 
which is unknown but can be understood in terms of familiar ex- 
periences. In such cases, says A. Sterl Artley, the reader weaves a 
fabric of new meaning out of his experiences. If, however, the reading 
of the sentence previously referred to results in nothing more than a 
visual image of an ice-bound land, the new idea will have informative 
value only. 

Of large importance also is the fact that a good reader must react 
thoughtfully to the new concept and make appropriate evaluative 
responses to it. The new concept thus becomes a center of vivid 
concrete images and feeling reactions which serve as vital aids in 
interpreting what is read in the future. The fact that the reader can 
secure new experiences through reading is in my judgment one of the 
marvels of the reading act and justifies great expenditure of time and 
effort in teaching boys and girls to read effectively and creatively. 


READING AS THINKING 


As implied by the foregoing discussion, “weaving a thread of mean- 
ing out of experience” and “securing new experiences through reading” 
require clear, vigorous, and carefully directed thinking. This fact was 
emphasized by Edward L. Thorndike® as early as 1917 as a result 
of a study of the errors of children in paragraph reading. On the basis 


8 William S. Gray and Eleanor Holmes, The Development of Meaning Vocabularies in 
eae An Experimental Study. Chicago: Laboratory Schools of the University of Chicago, 


° Edward L. Thorndike, ‘“The Petevaties Sentences: A Study of Errors in Read- 
ing.” Elementary School Journal, XVIII (October, 1917), 98-114. 
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of the evidence secured, he concluded that the reading of even a simple 
passage involves many of the same steps that occur in thinking of 
supposedly higher types. In effective reading, he said, the mind selects, 
softens, emphasizes, correlates, and organizes “all under the influence 
of the right mental set or purpose or demand.” And he added, “the fish- 
ing around in the text for something to use in answering a question” 
and its use without reorganization are perhaps the most debased forms 
of reasoning—selective thinking—which school work shows.” 

Stimulated by these findings, teachers and research specialists have 
made almost continuous studies of the nature of the thinking involved 
in practically all the types and purposes of reading in which children 
do and should engage. The types studied include guided reading during 
the reading period; related extension or supplementary reading; study- 
type and wide reading in each curriculum field; group enjoyment and 
appreciation of the best in our literary heritage and wide personal 
reading to satisfy interests, to solve problems, and for sheer fun and 
enjoyment. The reader’s competence in all these activities depends in 
large measure on the extent and quality of the thinking which accom- 
pany the reading act. 

One of the first questions that confronts a teacher relates to the 
conditions that best promote good thinking while reading. The evi- 
dence secured shows that a requisite of prime importance is an inquir- 
ing, thoughtful attitude. Stated differently, a good reader reads with 
his mind intent on meaning, that is, he looks for or demands meaning 
as he reads. This attitude, or mental set, focuses his attention on the 
content of what he is reading, arouses a maximum number of meaning- 
ful associations, and aids him in anticipating the sequence of ideas 
in the material he reads. Equally important is the fact that growth 
in ability to interpret is most effective when a reader applies himself 
vigorously to securing information to which he attaches great import- 
ance or in following the thread of an intriguing story. 

In order to promote a thoughtful reading attitude an efficient teacher 
creates a stimulating, provocative classroom environment; promotes com- 
pelling interests that lead to co-operative effort by members of a group; 
and aids individuals in identifying motives that start them on valuable 
adventure in personal reading and study. The pupil who opens a book 
and becomes absorbed at once in the story or information it contains 
is launched, as a rule, on a valuable and rewarding reading experience. 
He has also acquired basic attitudes and habits which will serve him 
to great advantage in further efforts to increase his competence as a 
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reader and to promote his personal and social development through 
reading. 

In efforts to develop high grade thinking among pupils while read- 
ing, two types of reading materials are needed. The first is based on 
the common interests of a group. Such materials enable the teacher to 
capitalize upon group dynamics both in developing strong motives for 
reading and in dramatizing and establishing effective patterns of think- 
ing while reading. The fact must be remembered that the latter are 
not acquired intuitively excepting in rare instances. They are secured 
rather from the patterns of thinking and interpreting stimulated by 
the teacher and in which the pupils participate. The process here is 
similar to that involved in developing improved language habits. The 
second type of material needed includes a rich variety of books covering 
a wide range of interests and levels of difficulty for use by individuals 
in achieving goals to which they attach great importance. As they read 
and study, they apply, refine, and extend the attitudes and skills ini- 
tiated in group activities. 

It will not be possible on this occasion to consider the various types 
of thinking involved in all the kinds and purposes of reading in which 
pupils do and should engage. It may be illuminating, however, to focus 
attention on some of the goals and essential thought processes in reading 
a simple story or informational selection. The first aim of a reader in 
either case is to find out what the passage says. This is known as its 
literal or sense meaning. As a pupil begins to read, the meaning asso- 
ciations that are aroused must be woven into the ideas and sequence of 
ideas which the author intended him to secure. If the pupil is reading 
an experience chart which he helped to make, reading consists merely 
in the recall of a familiar sequence of ideas. If, on the other hand, he 
is reading something that another has written he must discover what 
the author is telling him. This calls for the arousal of right meaning 
associations, the relating of these meanings effectively, and creative 
imagination in identifying and understanding the idea presented. 

It often happens that the meanings which a pupil attaches to given 
words, or which are recalled as he reads, are not the appropriate ones. 
Let us assume, for example, that a child is reading the sentence, “The 
boy ran down the street with tears in his eyes.” If the child recognizes 
“t-e-a-r-s” as “tArs,” he is confused when he reaches the end of the 
sentence. In such cases he must search very actively for the meaning 
of “t-e-a-r-s” that fits in with the total context. Good teaching sensitizes 
pupils to this requirement, creates dissatisfaction if the meanings 
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aroused do not make a consistent whole, and promotes the habits of 
restudying a sentence or passage until it has been rightly interpreted. 

As the pupil continues to read, the ideas contained in given sentences 
should be seen in relationship to those that precede and follow. The 
good reader also recognizes the relative importance of the various ideas 
read, and identifies the key ones and their supporting details. He also 
grasps the author's organization of ideas no maiter whether they tell a 
story, describe a scene, present an argument, or prove a point. These 
attitudes and skills are cultivated as the teacher sets up pertinent re- 
quirements, provides for group sharing of experiences and co-operative 
effort in reaching valid conclusions, and attaches premium to high 
achievement. 

Paralleling the foregoing steps the good reader is also alert to implied 
meanings. Such meanings are not stated by the author but are essential 
to a full understanding of what is read. For example, an author does 
not usually say that a given character is good or bad. He leaves that 
for the reader to infer from what the character says and does. Likewise, 
many important facts about a country—its climate, the extent of its 
commerce, and the attitudes, ideals and ways of life of its people—can 
be inferred from the information that is presented. Many pupils do not 
discover that such meanings can be secured while reading without 
careful training and guidance. 

The teacher’s first aim in providing needed training is to promote a 
growing awareness among pupils that there are concealed or hidden 
meanings in much that they read. This can be done by discussing 
passages with them at frequent intervals in such a way as to bring out 
clearly the implied meanings. A second aim is to arouse interest in 
discovering similar meanings in other passages. A third is to help pupils 
identify clues to such meanings. A school in Brooklyn provides guid- 
ance at frequent intervals in every grade from the first to the eighth 
which aims to acquaint pupils with an increasingly wide range of clues 
to implied meanings in different types of material. A fourth aim is to 
promote caution in drawing inferences and to postpone final conclusions 
until several supporting clues have been identified. 

As the good reader seeks for literal and implied meanings, he also 
asks himself questions appropriate to the type of material he is reading. 
Let us assume that he has in hand a book entitled “A Day with Julia 
in Rome.” Such a book could be a fictional story about a girl who 
lived in Rome many centuries ago or it could be an historical account 
of the way people lived in Rome a long time ago. On opening the 

2—91379 
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book the good reader would be alert for clues as to which kind of mate- 
rial it was. If he found that it was a fictional story, he would read and 
interpret it as any good story should be read. In this case his attention 
would center on Julia. He would want to know what kind of person 
she was, what she did, and why she did the things she did. He would 
also be interested in the succession of events in the story, their relation- 
ship to each other, and how they all lead up to the ending. 

If, on the other hand, the pupil found that the book was an historical 
account, his attitude while reading and the questions that came in his 
mind would be quite different from those suggested if the story were 
fictional. In this case, his chief interest would not be in Julia as a per- 
son but in the important facts about Roman life at the time described. 
When, for example, he read what Julia said to her mother in a given 
occasion, he would ask himself, “what does this tell me about the 
Romans and the way in which they lived at the time of this incident?” 
Similarly, in reading other statements he would be alert to their his- 
torical rather than their story significance. As a reader grows in capacity 
he may interpret a given selection in two or three ways at the same 
time. 

If the foregoing examples have served their purpose, it should be 
clear that efficient readers adopt different attitudes when reading dif- 
ferent kinds of material. They also ask themselves different kinds of 
questions and engage in different types of thinking as they read. At 
this point you may ask, how do pupils learn to make appropriate kinds 
of inquiries as they read? The only way that has been discovered thus 
far is through carefully planned teacher guidance. As pupils co-operate 
in reading and interpreting first one kind of material and then another, 
they become sensitive to differences in the purposes and to appropriate 
procedures to adopt in reading. As they advance through the grades, the 
guidance provided enables them to interpret given types of material 
with greater depth and penetration. They are thus prepared to read at a 
far higher level of competence than otherwise in their independent 
reading activities. 

As pointed out earlier, another characteristic of a good reader is that 
he reacts thoughtfully to what he reads. According to Mark May of 
the Yale Institute of Human Relations, the greatest need among both 
children and adults today is the habit of reacting thoughtfully to all 
they hear, see, and read. As long as a reader focuses all of his attention 
on what a passage says the author controls his thinking. When, how- 
ever, he judges the value and importance of the ideas acquired, accept- 
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ing the true, the beautiful, and the good, and rejecting the question- 
able, he controls his own thinking. 


If a pupil develops competence in ability to evaluate as he reads, he 
must first develop an attitude of inquiry concerning the value, sound- 
ness, and oftentimes the accuracy of what he reads. Essential training 
begins in the early grades as children are stimulated to react to what 
the story characters say and do. It is further extended in the upper 
grades and high school as students react critically to what they read 
or as they engage in propaganda analysis. In promoting growth the aim 
is not to develop an attitude of mere disagreement. It is rather to pro- 
mote an inquiring attitude that seeks to make rational evaluations. 

In reaching thoughtfully to many of the items read, pupils make use 
of facts and principles previously learned through concrete experience, 
reading and study, and class discussion. Obviously, pupils can make 
sound evaluations only to the extent that they have acquired appropri- 
ate standards of judgment. Good teaching stimulates the recall of such 
standards or helps pupils acquire the facts or principles needed in mak- 
ing sound judgments. 

Experience shows that much of the reading children do calls for value 
judgments. For example, “Did Josie do the right thing by taking her 
brother’s place in the ball game?” Many of the standards which pupils 
use in reacting to such questions have been absorbed unconsciously as 
a result of experience in the home and the community. We know also 
that such standards vary widely and often take the form of biases and 
prejudices. As a result, the pupils in any class may make widely dif- 
ferent evaluations of a given situation. One of the challenging tasks 
which teachers face, therefore, is to encourage pupils to reflect on the 
soundness of their own attitudes and standards, to revise them, if nec- 
essary, and to suspend judgment until they are sure their conclusions 
are right. 


The foregoing discussion has directed attention to some of the kinds 
of thinking involved in securing both literal and implied meanings, in 
reading different kinds of material effectively, and in reacting thought- 
fully to what is read. The number of examples could be extended 
almost indefinitely. The facts presented indicate clearly that efficient 
reading is in most cases a high-grade mental activity. It requires a 
stimulating motive for reading, an alertness to the various kinds of 
meanings, relationships, and evaluations that are pertinent, and the 
vigorous use of many mental processes—recall, analysis, synthesis, eval- 
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uation, judgment. We may rightly conclude that the development 
among pupils of high-grade thinking while reading is one of the most 
important and challenging tasks which schools face today. It cannot 
be left to chance. It requires persistent effort in establishing the under- 
standings, attitudes, and skills that are involved. All pupils may not 
rise to equally high levels of competence. It is our responsibility, how- 
ever, to provide every child with the opportunities and guidance needed 
to achieve the highest level of which he is capable. 


READING AS LEARNING 


Attention is directed next to reading as a process of learning. With- 
out doubt the chief purpose of reading in most school activities is to 
learn. According to psychologists, learning consists of the acquisition 
of new knowledge, attitudes, understandings, skills, and ways of think- 
ing and behaving. It may occur in a wide range of school activities, 
varying from incidental learning in recreational reading to purposeful 
learning in the orderly study of school subjects or the vigorous efforts 
of groups or individuals to achieve self-defined goals. 

All the attitudes and skills involved in reading as experiencing and 
thinking contribute directly to the value of reading as an aid to learning. 
For example, as the child recognizes literal and implied meanings he 
secures facts and ideas that broaden his vision and deepen his under- 
standing. As he learns how to identify the nature and purpose of the 
materials read and to make appropriate inquiries as he reads, he lays 
a broad foundation for effective reading in many types of study activi- 
ties. As he develops an inquiring attitude concerning the importance 
and value of the ideas read he grows in capacity to select those that 
will have most value in extending understanding. 

As reading is generally taught today the foregoing attitudes and 
skills are introduced and the early stages of mastery achieved during 
daily reading periods. Major emphasis is given, as a rule, to the devel- 
opment of reading competencies that are common to the various read- 
ing activities in which pupils engage both in and out of school. As 
soon as pupils can read simple interesting materials with ease and 
understanding, they begin to use reading as an aid to learning in other 
school activities. Two advantages attach to this procedure. The prac- 
tice in accurate, thoughtful reading that is provided facilitates a thor- 
ough mastery of basic reading attitudes and skills. In addition, it 
introduces and provides needed practice on those that are unique to 
specific fields. An example may help at this point: 
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A fourth-grade class was havjng difficulty with the problems in their 
arithmetic text. At first it was thought that they were unable to perform the 
fundamental operations involved in solving the problems. A series of tests 
showed that this was not the case. It was then suggested that perhaps the 
pupils were not reading and interpreting accurately the problems as stated 
in their texts. During the next seven days the teacher gave intensive training 
in reading and interpreting the verbal statement of problems. This involved 
recognizing the setting of a problem, what was to be found, and the facts 
that would help the pupils to find the answers. As these facts were recog- 
nized they identified the steps to take in solving the problem. 

At the end of the seventh day the percent of right responses in reading 
had increased from 35 to 90. This was due to a better understanding of what 
was required in reading a problem and to increased ability to identify and 
interpret significant items. 

Scores of reading problems, which must be mastered before pupils 
can use reading effectively as an aid to learning, are faced in each cur- 
riculum field. In preparing to make an assignment, a teacher should 
ask herself if the pupils will face new reading demands in preparing 
it. If so, a supervised study period should be provided in which the 
pupils will be given needed training. 

As a good teacher engages in a study activity he takes the crucial 
step in effective learning. It consists in combining the new ideas ac- 
quired through reading with what he already knows. As he does so, 
previous misconceptions are corrected, new understandings secured, ra- 
tional attitudes developed, and improved ways of thinking and behaving 
acquired. 

One of the most important aims of good teaching is to achieve such 
results among all pupils. To this end the teacher should aid them in 
identifying problems that provide maximum challenge. She should also 
stimulate and guide their thinking constantly by using questions such 
as the following: In what way do the things we learn today change 
our understanding of the cause of rainfall? How do they modify the 
tentative conclusions we reached yesterday? What new problems are 
revealed which merit further study? How do the incidents described 
in this story affect our attitude and behavior in respect to boys and 
girls belonging to other races? The goal sought through the use of such 
questions is to promote the habit of modifying or re-enforcing one’s 
understandings, attitudes, beliefs, modes of thinking, and behavior as 
one reads. 

One of the urgent demands of current life is for self-reliant, discrimi- 
nating, penetrating readers. This goal can be achieved only as reading 
is conceived increasingly and taught effectively as forms of experienc- 
ing, thinking, and learning. 





THROUGH SELF-SELECTION TO INDIVIDUAL- 
IZING READING PROCEDURES 


Marie Dickinson, Consultant, Elementary Education, Office of the 
Los Angeles County Superintendent of Schools, and Others 4 


The fact that individual differences exist among children in a class 
is generally acknowledged today. Probably no one questions the unique- 
ness of the individual’s personality. Teaching processes which take 
individual differences adequately into account are continually sought, 
developed, tested, and interpreted. Teachers work on the problems of 
content, organization, materials, and method that make it more nearly 
possible for each child to make progress in learning academic and 
social skills and to realize satisfactions that enrich his personality. 

As teachers experiment with new ways of reaching the individual 
learner in classroom groups, they study the children, read professional 
literature, discuss and compare ideas with one another, observe master 
teachers, and seek help from consultants. As their insights grow, they 
modify their ways of working. 

A long step toward individualizing reading procedures in classroom 
groups was taken when grouping within the class was introduced and 
the teacher thereby brought closer to each child. However, the potential 
for individualizing instruction in the groups was rarely realized, for 
certain weaknesses were inherent in the procedures used in forming 
the groups. 

A nearly rigid patterning for the selection of groups developed. Three 
groups formed on the basis of a single index of ability became the rule 
in most classrooms, regardless of the changing academic and other needs 
of the children concerned. A kind of ritual took possession of the read- 
ing time during which both the teacher and the children often lost 
interest in what might have otherwise been an exciting experience. 
Every child listened to the reading problems of every other child in 
the group. He practiced on the next skill as logically determined by 
the graded materials rather than on the skill he needed as determined 
by his own development. He adjusted his reading pace many times 
during the reading time to that of the child who was reading orally. 


1See “This Issue of the Journal’’ for the names of other authors of this article. 
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He not only lost time from his own reading but was unable to develop 
the habit of concentrating. He was likely to depart from the reading 
period without a clear perception of his own problems or of how he 
might use what he had learned in the other reading he would do during 
the day. 

The lock-step procedures into which much reading instruction has 
fallen may seem inevitable, partly because any plan must be contin- 
uously adapted to remain serviceable to different children in different 
situations and partly because of a naive belief in the economy of 
using a formula, device, or procedure developed outside a given situa- 
tion rather than within it to provide answers to the problems that 
arise. 

The eagerness with which teachers are exploring more satisfactory 
ways of meeting individual needs in reading attests to the failure of 
ability grouping and controlled reading materials to provide in them- 
selves an adequate means of guiding growing skills. 

Wide-spread interest has developed in a promising practice which 
has come to be known as self-selection in reading. As implied in this 
label, one of the features of the plan makes available to the children 
reading materials of many types on many subjects and of varying 
degrees of difficulty. Each child chooses the material he reads during the 
regular period of reading instruction. This provision frees the children 
to explore and enjoy reading as they grow in ability to read. 

The child’s selection of his own materials for reading instruction 
makes it possible and necessary for the teacher to develop a plan for 
individualizing his practices so that each child works on his own prob- 
lems at the time he needs to work on them and makes progress with 
a feeling of real achievement without reference to such labels as “slow,” 
“average,” or “fast.” 


Tue Concerts oF SELF-SELECTION AND PAcING 
Appiirep To READING INSTRUCTION 


The concept of “self-selection” as a means of growth was formulated 
during the early extensive studies in child growth and development.? 
Investigators noted the way in which children exhibit seeking behavior 
according to their needs. They observed the selective awareness chil- 
dren have, the tendency to get from a given environment those things 
for which they are ready. They found that by properly pacing instruc- 


2See Willard C. Olson, Child Development. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., i. 157; 
340-43; and his article in The Packet, (Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1952), pp 1-f0. 
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tion or learning tasks to a child’s capacity that the child enjoyed 
success. The meaning of these concepts of seeking, self-selection, and 
pacing for guiding children’s growing skills in reading might be made 
apparent in the following ways. 

Seeking. The urge to grow and learn comes naturally from within 
children. They can generally be relied upon to take the initiative and 
responsibility in the learning process. The more that children have op- 
portunity to grow, the more change takes place within them. It follows 
that the reading environment needs to provide materials of varied 
content and difficulty if individuals are to find the materials which 
meet their needs. 


Self-selection. When the environment provides alternatives, chil- 
dren generally select the specific means that best promotes their growth. 
In relation to books this means that when many books are available 
children choose the reading which both satisfies and promotes growth. 

Pacing. The teacher’s role in providing appropriate pacing for chil- 
dren is one of providing the materials on which children can grow. 
Since each child continues to strive when his responses are successful 
and to avoid experiences that are beyond his attainments, the teacher 
provides an environment in which each child can find materials suited 
to his needs. Increasing maturity gradually emerges with much self- 
initiated practice on self-selected materials. A child shows by his reac- 
tion to reading materials when he is ready for the next step. The 
teacher’s observations and notes on a child’s progress help him to make 
decisions about the reading materials that need to be provided to pro- 
mote that child’s growth. 

Teachers have been exploring in many different ways the meaning 
of these clearly defined concepts of growth and development in the 
teaching of reading. Teachers are convinced of the soundness of the 
self-selection procedures they are developing. One teacher explained 
self-selection as follows: 

Self-selection in reading is just what the words imply. It is an individual 
program of reading. Each child selects a book which appeals to him from a 
collection of well-chosen books. He reads at his own pace, without pressure, 
and reports in his own individual way. The self-selection reading program 


holds promise of meeting individual differences, because it combines the 
best elements of recreational reading and skill teaching. 


PreparRInc To InrriaTE SELF-SELECTION IN READING 


A single teacher, an interested group within a staff, or an entire staff 
may discuss, read, and visit, and then begin to modify the pattern of 
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children’s reading experiences. Teachers indicate that the process of 
studying children and of providing the materials for reading, which are 
necessary for a successful beginning, continue through self-selection 
procedures. 

A Planned Environment. Every available source of books, maga- 
zines, and other reading materials needs to be explored to secure the 
materials needed to make the classroom environment offer an attrac- 
tive fare covering many subjects and of varying degrees of difficulty. 
The importance of the environment being appropriately planned is 
pointed out in the statement that follows: 

Self-selection of reading material requires a carefully planned environ- 
ment. The first requirement of the teacher is to set up the room in such a 
way that there is provision for every child’s ability and interest. The selec- 
tion will include all varieties—science, history, nature, readers, poetry, pic- 
ture books, encyclopedias, and magazines—every category of reading avail- 
able within the levels of ability of a particular class. 

Arrangements can be made by the teacher to obtain several dozens 
of books at a time from the different libraries. The school district library, 
the public library, the county branch library, and the county school 
library are ready sources. Children’s contributions from home libraries, 
with the approval of the children’s parents, may be encouraged. In one 
district the parent-teacher association subscribed a fund for books for 
each class. Children helped select the books that were purchased with 
this fund. 

Materials prepared by the teacher have a place in the reading envir- 
onment of every classroom. These may be provided for individual chil- 
dren, small interest groups, or the total group. A fifth grade teacher 
described the usefulness of materials she prepared as follows: 

To make this reading program a success more reading material at each 
child’s ability and interest levels must be provided. At times I have found it 
necessary to write material dictated by some of the slower readers in my 
fifth grade to meet these requirements. John, with his limited reading vocabu- 
lary and great interest in his ranch and horses, was definitely not interested 


in pre-primers. The stories about his own ranch experiences served as a bridge 
until he was able to read the Cowboy Sam books. 


Other teachers in the middle grades also find the use of the experi- 
ence story a creative and effective way of helping inexperienced readers 
discover meaning and satisfaction in reading. A teacher of a combina- 
tion third and fourth grade made the following statement regarding how 
she handled stories the different children wrote: 


In his free time, or at home, a child draws a picture, or brings in a pic- 
ture or object. The teacher and the child talk about it. Whatever the child 
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says, the teacher writes down as the child’s experience, explanation, or fairy 
story. Then the child reads his story. Most of the children make books with 
their stories. Gradually as the child’s confidence grows, it is very simple to 
move into book reading. 

An uncommunicative child of any age may be led into reading and 
eventually to responsiveness to other children through this use of the expe- 
rience story. Barry, a nine-year-old who refused to communicate with anyone 
at any time except by painting, after four months found his way into the 
life going on about him in the classroom by dictating to the teacher and 
reading his story back to her. 


Teachers who are not as familiar with books published for children 
as they would like to be find many helpful materials to aid them as 
they renew and extend their acquaintance with the world of children’s 
literature. The following books and periodicals are especially useful 
in such situations: 


Arbuthnot, May Hill. Children and Books. Chicago: Scott, Forsman & Co., 
1957 (revised edition). 

Arbuthnot, May Hill, and Others. Children’s Books Too Good to Miss. Cleve- 
land: Western Reserve University, 1948. 


Association for Childhood Education International. Bibliography of Books for 
Children. Washington, D.C.: The Association, 1950. 


Children’s Catalog. Ruth Giles, Dorothy E. Cook, and Dorothy H. West, com- 
pilers. New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 1951. Ninth edition, 1956. 


Kircher, Clara J. Character Formation Through Books: An Application of Biblio- 
therapy to the Behavior Problems of Childhood. Washington, D.C.: Catholic 
University of America Press, 1945. 


Larrick, Nancy. Parent’s Guide to Children’s Learning. Garden City, N.Y.; 
Doubleday & Co., Inc., 1958. New York 20: Pocket Books Incorporated 
(paper bound edition). 

Lutz, Una Dell. “Books for Severely Retarded Junior High School Readers.” 
English Journal. XXXIX (October 1950), 441-47. 

Martin, Laura K. Magazines for School Libraries: An Evaluation of a Hundred 
Titles. New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 1950. 


Ramsey, Eloise. Folklore for Children and Young People: A Critical and Descrip- 
tive Bibliography. Philadelphia: American Folklore Society, 1952. 


Several book lists suggest titles according to subject matter and indi- 
cate difficulty. 


American Library Association. A Basic Book Collection for Elementary Grades. 
Sixth edition. Chicago: American Library Association, 1956. 

American Library Association. Subject Index to Poetry for Children and Young 
People. Violet Sell and Others, compilers. Chicago: The Association. 

Heaton, Margaret, and Lewis, Helen B. Reading Ladders for Human Relations. 


Washington, D.C.: American Council on Education, 1955 (revised and 
enlarged edition). 
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Learning to Live in 1958: Basic Relationships of Life. New York 52: Combined 
Book Exhibit, Inc., (950 University Avenue), 1958. 


National Council of Teachers of English. Adventuring With Books: A Reading 
List for Elementary School (K-6). Chicago: The Council, 1956 (Supplement, 
1958). 


National Council of Teachers of English. Books For You: A Reading List for 
Teen Agers, Grades 9-12. Chicago: The Council, 1956. 


National Council of Teachers of English. Your Reading: For Grades 7-9. Chicago: 
The Council, 1956. 


Strang, Ruth, and Others. Gateways to Readable Books: An Annotated Graded 
List of Books in Many Fields for Adolescents Who Find Reading Difficult. New 
York: H. W. Wilson Co., 1952 (second edition). 

For suggestions on using books with children, teachers find the fol- 
lowing invaluable: 


Duff, Annis. Bequest of Wings: A Family’s Pleasures With Books. New York: 
Viking Press, 1944. 


Hazard, Paul. Books, Children, and Men. Boston: The Horn Book Co., Inc., 1947. 


Horn Book Magazine. Published six times a year. Boston 16: The Horn Book 
Co., Inc. 


Illustrators of Children’s Books, 1944-45. Bertha E. Mahoney and Others, com- 
pilers. Boston: The Horn Book Co., Inc., 1947. 


Moore, Anne Carroll. My Roads to Childhood: View and Reviews of Children’s 

Books. New York: Doubleday & Co., 1939. 

Becoming acquainted with children’s books is one of the many cre- 
ative activities of the teacher who guides children’s reading growth 
through self-selection. Much good talk about books by the teacher may 
be supplemented by attractive displays of books that invite and extend 
children’s interests. 

Posters preferred by teachers or those designed and made by children 
may suggest possibilities for enjoyment of which children may not be 
aware. Reading poetry, for instance, provides a special kind of reading 
enjoyment. One teacher opened the way with the chart “Try Reading 
Poetry,” which appears on the next page. 

The need to “sell books” which teachers have felt necessary in some 
classes may diminish more quickly than anticipated. One teacher noted 
with interest and amusement the written comment of a child who said, 
“The teacher shouldn’t talk so long at the beginning of the period. It 
takes too much time from reading.” 

Learning more about the children. The teachers’ first observations, 
acquaintance with permanent records, and simple, quick diagnostic 
procedures are followed by more extensive study. If a teacher is pre- 
paring for self-selection in reading, his initial observations tell him 
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“TRY READING POETRY.” 


Some poems 


describe things. 

tell about feelings. 
are funny. 

tell stories. 

have nonsense verses. 


Which do you like best? 


Some poems rhyme. 
Some do not rhyme. 


Can you find some of each? 











something about each child’s attitudes toward reading—whether eager, 
reluctant, defensive, or bored—and about his interests and friends. 
Other information such as that from test data, interest inventories, 
parent conferences, personal writing, reaction stories, and sociograms 


helps the teacher provide more adequately for children’s reading needs 
as self-selection procedures develop. 


A card file or other simple system needs to be devised for collecting 
the information pertinent to the guiding of each child’s growth. The 
usefulness of cards or a notebook is suggested by the following sample 
of a teacher's easy-reference record of an individual child: 





Audrey K. 
Test Data: I.Q.: 142. Reading Achievement Language 
9th grade problems 


Interests: Wants to be a nurse. Needs 
Reads toward that end avidly help with 


Observations: sey 
She chooses some quite difficult books. eodiatenl 
Looks at pictures and reads captions to help waeiie. 

get meaning 


Curiosity leads to a variety of activities. Seems to 
Works well with all the children dislike 
Disagrees courteously: “May I correct you?” writing. 
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STARTING THE CHILDREN IN SELF-SELECTION 


Self-selection in reading is concerned with creating new ways of, 
working with children. No set pattern, therefore, appears in reports 
teachers make of ways they begin. Many ways of initiating change in 
procedures are possible. Teachers reported the following ways: 


The first year I divided my class into the regular three groups according 
to ability. Then I began introducing the children in the top group to indi- 
vidual silent and oral reading. Gradually I involved children from the other 
two groups until every individual was selecting his own reading material and 
there were no more static groups. 

With the help of the principal I started with high groups, but the rest of 
the class seemed unhappy and restless. Before long we were all in it. 


Since questions arise about the ways children may move into self- 
selected books in the first grade, a more detailed report of one teacher's 
experience follows: 


In the fall my first grade class was still in ability groups and many of the 
children still not quite ready to read in books. The fast group had written 
many short stories, used readiness materials, the big book (state series), and 
had read several pre-primers: Three of Us, Bill and Susan, Under the Tree, 
We Come and Go, We Look and See, Play With Us, and Busy Days. 

Our library corner contained many other pre-primers. I noticed a few of 
the children looking through these books. One day a boy who was reading 
very well brought one of the books up to me and said, “Mrs. Young, some 
of the books over there are easy to read! May we read them?” Before long 
others were doing the same and gradually the faster readers began to choose 
books to read. 

The children who could not read independently seemed to shun the extra 
books. They sometimes browsed through the books but never asked to read 
them. One little fellow asked to read one of the pre-primers and I felt that 
he wasn’t ready. After watching him in his group, I was certain that he 
could not read independently. He was persistent and I felt that I should not 
stop him, but just wait to see what might happen. We began to read! After 
the first two or three pages he very honestly said, “Gosh, this is too hard for 
me.” I explained to him that it wouldn’t be long before he would be able 
to read this book. He did not seem disappointed. 


Orcanizinc MATERIALS AND TIME 


Open shelves and table space for displaying reading materials and 
making them easily accessible are desirable. Adjustments and changes 
in shelving can be made to facilitate the finding of books by children 
and to highlight subjects or books that children are overlooking. In 
making the arrangement, questions like the following present them- 
selves: 


Which books should be shelved by subject? Should certain authors’ books 
be shelved together? What interest centers should be arranged? What labels 
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are needed to help children find books for which they are looking. How 

should “readers” be shelved? 

A system of checking books out and in needs to be worked out with 
the children. In the middle and upper grades, where children may take 
turns helping with the returning and issuing of books, adequate table 
space and boxes or drawers for filing cards make the system orderly and 
quickly managed. Primary children can assist with some parts of a sys- 
tem of issuing, receiving, and shelving books. 

The management of time needs to be flexible so that each child may 
think about and make a selection, read independently, work with the 
teacher, and share with others his ideas and feelings about what he is 
reading. 


A Plan for Third Grade. The teacher decided upon a block of 75 
minutes in which she could hear nearly every child read or observe 
him at close range as he read. The children came in small groups to the 
reading circle each with his own book. Groups were formed without 
reference to ability in reading but on the basis of a sociogram. The 
membership of the groups changed every three or four weeks as new 
friendships and working relationships developed. 

The schedule was changed from day to day, on a three-day cycle, 
somewhat as shown in the chart on the next page. 

This plan was kept flexible. Sometimes children presented a dramatization 
of a story read. They planned and prepared the dramatization during activity 
periods and were free to borrow someone from another group occasionally. 
Some time was devoted to Weekly Readers. Children did much sharing in 
small groups, informally. 

A Fifth Grade Schedule. One teacher varied the procedures during 
a period of 60 minutes so that the children could gain skills and other 
satisfactions from their reading experiences. In the time devoted to 
building skills, the teacher worked with an individual, a small group, 
or the whole class, depending upon the need that had emerged. During 
the silent reading period, each child read a book of his choice, and the 
teacher passed among the tables to help as needed. In the conference 
time some children read aloud so the teacher could appraise their prog- 
ress and identify their needs for further skills. At this time, too, a child 
might read orally to the class a passage he had prepared of a beautiful, 
interesting, or amusing incident. 


A First Grade Plan. A first grade teacher, who provides for success 
in reading as reading comes about naturally in the various activities, 
also has regular periods of instruction for those who have chosen charts, 
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booklets, or books to read. This teacher described the arrangements for 
the reading period as follows: 

The children are grouped for reading instruction for convenience. The 
reading group is gathered around on three sides of a table. The teacher sits 
on the other side. Next to her is a chair where each child takes his turn 
reading to the teacher. The group usually includes six or seven pupils. Each 
pupil reads his book silently until his turn comes to work with the teacher. 
The teacher helps each child when he needs the help. 

When teachers comment on their experiences in individualizing read- 
ing instruction through self-selected materials, they have much to say 
about the effect on children of involving them in determining what 
they read. Something happens to children’s concepts of themselves 
when they are trusted to make decisions in choosing their own books, 
stories, and factual materials. Feelings of dignity and responsibility 
enhance a child’s attitude toward himself and his achievement. For the 
first time, some children feel the incomparable pleasure that waits for 
them on the printed page. All these desirable feelings about their own 
powers and about the satisfactions in reading motivate further learning. 


Teacuer-Cuitp ReELatTions Durinc THE READING CONFERENCES 


During the teacher-pupil conference the teacher brings about a new 
kind of relationship between himself and the child. Each child becomes 
involved in making decisions, in assuming responsibility for doing his 
part, and in evaluating his progress. When the teacher changes his role 
to that of helper and partner each child is able to explore his abilities 
with safety. The security of knowing that the teacher understands and 
accepts his problems as well as his achievements increases a child's 
willingness to communicate. Progress in learning to read becomes 
steady. 


A first-grade teacher describes her relationships with the children as 
follows: 


Each child has a turn reading to or talking with the teacher. This is 
important in the first grade. The child gains confidence sitting near the 
teacher. He is more relaxed because it is a personal contact and kj ideas 
are more easily and more freely expressed. The shy child benefits much 
more this way. He will honestly and openly make comments about his own 
reading. The teacher gains insight into the child’s limitations and learns 
much about his vocabulary and his methods of attacking words. Here, too, 
the teacher can catch concepts which are confused or inadequate and can 
help the pupil to clarify his understandings and to grasp meanings which 
the other children in the class have had explained or clarified earlier in their 
experiences. 
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The procedures used by a second grade teacher indicate that she has 
the same view of her role. She reported as follows: 


If the slow children are not all in the same group the teacher has more 
time for each of them since the faster readers require less attention and can 
occasionally help the slow ones. However, other reasons are valid for elimi- 
nating ability groups. One purpose is to remove the stigma attached to a 
child for being in the “slow group.” Another is that home pressure is often 
placed upon children who are not in the “top” group. Relieving this pres- 
sure is frequently a big step toward better reading. 


Similarly, in a third grade, the teacher’s relations with individual 
children during the time of reading instruction encouraged and made 
possible desirable attitudes toward reading. She reported as follows: 


I sat at the reading table with eight or nine children who chose to read 
during their “free” time. I felt that a little longer with each child, listening 
to him read, discussing the story with him, sharing his pleasure, helping 
him develop better word attack and occasionally analyzing usage and punctu- 
ation was more valuable than everyday checks. 


In the upper grades, too, effective child-teacher relationships are 
furthered through self-selection in reading. The teacher's role is much 
the same as it is in providing for individual progress. An eighth grade 
teacher describes his procedures in the following way: 


We schedule time to read self-selected material two or three times a week 
and offer encouragement to “have your book available in case you finish other 
work early and have a desire to read.” 

Generally, reading is silent reading. Eighth graders like to get ‘lost’ in 
their books. However, it is necessary to do oral reading and I handle this 
in two ways. Sometimes I have a friendly, informal chat with the person 
at the library table. During the discussion of the book the pupil is reading 
I have him find a favorite passage or paragraph to read orally, softly so as 
not to disturb some of the ‘lost’ ones. At other times I bring together six or 
seven who have finished or almost finished their books. The children in this 
group share their ideas, reactions, and parts of stories. The boys and girls 
make recommendations as to who else in the class might enjoy the book. In- 
dividuals then read orally a part they found interesting, funny, beautiful, or 
that most clearly shows the ‘sound’ of the author’s style. 


Burtprnc Skits Is Part oF THE PROCESS 


Something about the word “self-selection” may suggest relaxing of 
the teacher's responsibility and concern for the systematic development 
of reading skills. Actually this idea is far from the truth. The same 
methods are used in teaching word recognition, word attack, and com- 
prehension. The difference is that the development of these skills is 
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guided with greater discrimination and success. Teachers who have 
previously followed someone else’s plan for exposing children to the 
various reading techniques find themselves in new and stimulating situa- 
tions. They make their own judgment of individual problems. They 
help children recognize their progress in reading skills, some of which 
is made through the process of reading itself if the practice is done 
with enjoyable and significant content that has special appeal to the 
child. 


Furruer Detarts Asout TEACHING READING SKILLS 


A purpose of reading instruction is to help children build a variety 
of reading skills. It is wasteful of a child’s time for the teacher to teach 
the child specific approaches to reading problems which he has en- 
countered and solved or which he is not yet ready to learn. The 
methods for teaching specific skills in word attack and comprehension 
are the same, whether all the children read from the same book or 
whether each child reads from a book he selected. 

A second grade teacher made the following comment regarding how 
she helps children with their reading problems: 

As the child sits by me at the reading table I glance at his reading card. 

I can note where he is in his book and what difficulty he is meeting. If he 

is ready for more work with word endings, word attack, or phonics, help is 

given. Words that sound alike but have different beginning consonants may 
be the next approach for this child, or perhaps the child is showing readiness 


for silent reading. As I work and talk with a child, I make notes of his 
progress on his individual card. 


A third grade teacher emphasized that word attack skills may best be 
isolated for special attention when words are already out of context as 
in working on spelling lists. She reported her work as follows: 

I did much with word attack skills in connection with spelling and saw 
a carry-over into reading. We made class booklets of long vowels, short 


vowels, compound words, phrases, and consonant blends. These were found 
in the book the child was reading. 


Many teachers found that they increased their own understanding of 
a child’s mental processes when he met a difficulty in reading. Their 
comments underscore the teacher's need to perceive the process of 
reading more in relation to a child’s psychological processes than in 
relation to the logical steps into which reading skills may be analyzed 
and arranged. The teacher, of course, needs understanding of both the 
psychological and logical aspects of the reading process. Sometimes the 
teacher encourages a child to tell how he solved a problem, as in word 
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recognition. This helps the teacher to see more clearly what went on in 
the child’s mind. An example of this procedure follows: 

A teacher looked over the page a child was reading for what she thought 
to be the most difficult word. She selected “command” and asked the child 
if he knew the word. The child knew. The teacher asked the child if he had 
read the word before and he said that he hadn’t. The teacher then asked 
the child how he knew the word was “command.” The child said that he 
knew “commandment” and that helped him to know “command.” The child 
was then asked what the word meant. He gave this explanation, “Well, it 
would be like the king ordered you to do something.” 


Solving problems or making decisions like this by the children often 
go on so quickly and smoothly in the process of reading that the teacher 
need not, and indeed could not, follow all of them. To be aware of 
something of the nature of the intellectual process and to develop ways 
of tuning in on it when children have difficulties is the role of the 
teacher. 

Introducing reading experiences through individually dictated stories 
in the first grade makes it possible to compile a list of the words used 
by the children and to note the frequency with which the words are 
used. This list reassures the teacher that the words commonly encoun- 
tered in reading occur frequently in the children’s own stories. The 
teacher may use the words in the list when he writes stories for the 


children. A partial list of the words, other than nouns, that one first 


grade teacher developed from work done during the first six weeks 
of school follows: 


a —23 times love —12 times 
am —18 times like — 7 times 
are —18 times my —19 times 
at — 7 times on —11 times 
go — 7 times the —58 times 
going —2] times their — 5 times 
I —39 times to —28 times 
is —51 times this —16 times 
it — 7 times we —17 times 


The total list contained 192 words, 67 of which were nouns. These 
children, who moved into reading through experience charts and 
individually dictated stories, were introduced to pre-primers from a 
supply of 30 to 50 from which they might choose. The teacher added 
more books as the children gained in ability to read. 

Primary teachers who individualized reading through self-selection 
of books reported satisfactory progress in skills as follows: 


In this type of program good silent reading habits are learned early. 
The whole process makes a child much more of an independent reader. 
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He discovers that all printed words can be read and that reading isn’t just 
doing an assignment in a book read by all the children and that they must 
all stop at a definite time and place regardless of interest until the next 
reading period. These children have discovered that they can read and that 
learning to read is fun. It is a real thrill to the teacher when some child 
picks up a new book and exclaims, “I can read it!” 


I have found it a valuable aid to write on small slips of heavy paper the 
words from his reading a child needs to learn and add to his sight vocabulary. 
I give these to the child in an envelope with his name on it and encourage 
him to study them in his spare moments. Most children enjoy doing this 
and take pride in learning as many words as they are able. Of course the 
child must help in selecting the words for study and understand their use- 
fulness in his current reading or the drill has little meaning. 


A very good reader may wish to read “Peanuts the Pony.” The story 
may very well be too easy for him. But every child needs to read some 
material that he can read with ease. 

In the middle grades, also, the teacher-pupil conference provides 
opportunity for the child and teacher to understand and appreciate one 
another’s contribution to the development of facility and pleasure in 
reading. The child has the teacher’s personal attention for a few min- 
utes. This makes him feel worth while and that he has an important 
place in the group. The teacher, with her record at hand, is able to 
follow up previous conferences and explore new ideas with the child. 


During part of the reading time the teacher has no conferences. 
As the children read their chosen books, the teacher moves about the 
room to help each child with his problems regardless of whether they 
involve word attack drills, meaning, pronunciation, or some other phase 
of reading. 


In the upper grades, the same kind of planning for reading develop- 
ment suggested for primary and middle grades helps pupils build favor- 
able attitudes and grow in good taste and appreciation, and encourages 
initiative in attacking problems in reading. An eighth grade teacher 
made the following report: 


Children who have problems learn that “reading” does not mean criticism 
and correction all the time. To be able to sit down and read a book of one’s 
own choice is a satisfying experience. In individual conference time, the 
reading experience is extended as problems are discussed and made man- 
ageable. 


Some children need the teacher’s help to see a book through to com- 
pletion. Once a child gets a taste of following a story all the way to the 
end, his sense of accomplishment may be the key to greater concentra- 
tion and more interest in reading. 
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In discussing books with individuals or with the group, discrimina- 
tion and appreciation are gradually built. Children learn from (1) dis- 
covering the difference between well and poorly written materials; 
(2) comparing the styles of authors; (3) comparing the ease of reading 
of one book with the difficulty of another; (4) learning to interpret 
paragraph, sentence, or poetry structure; (5) talking about the use 
of metaphors and similes; and (6) inferring character of an individual 
from his reactions discussing problem-situations. 

The skills involved in using references in connection with seeking 
particular kinds of information become matters of everyday use as 
children learn the arrangement of a library, use the card file, and 
become acquainted with the different ways of finding information on a 
subject. 

Keepinc Recorps 


Record keeping evolves as a necessary part of the individualizing 
process. Each teacher develops procedures for recording that best suits 
his ways of working. Many teachers who reported their experiences in 
record keeping emphasized that the notes made or referred to during 
teacher-pupil conference should be open to the children. 

When a child knows what the teacher writes about him and is made 
a full partner in evaluating his progress and problems in reading, he is 
enabled to work with purpose and to assume his share of responsibility. 
Even primary children may be involved to a limited extent in participat- 
ing in the record keeping. Children’s questions concerning the records 
should always be answered so that the children will understand why 
they are kept and how they are used to help them. 

Most teachers reported the use of 5x8 file cards as being desirable 
for use in keeping records. Several kinds of information may be kept on 
one card or several cards may be clipped together to provide the space 
required. Some teachers prefer a bound notebook. These offer a double- 
page spread which the teacher may divide into sections to systematize 
his observations and individual planning with each child. 

Whatever the form of the record, the information needs to be system- 
atically and regularly entered. The date of each entry is recorded. The 
titles of stories and books read are recorded. Specific problems that the 
child is endeavoring to solve are noted. Evidences are recorded of the 
child’s growing powers in comprehension and critical thinking and of 
his growth in appreciation of good writing and artistic illustrations. 

The teacher keeps records at hand for easy reference at times other 
than teacher-pupil conference time to recall data, to use in planning 
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changes in reading materials, and to use in parent-child-teacher con- 
ferences. 

One first grade teacher who worked with every child for a few 
minutes every day kept a record of the books read and of the pages 
that she heard each child read orally. She asked questions about the 
other material the child read to check on his comprehension. The 
following notes from Candy’s record show how the teacher did this 
part of her work: 





Candy ; Age 6-6 

Under the Roof: Started 1/29, p.7-12. 1/30—p.24-28. 1/31 p.40-41. 
2/3 p.51-55. 2/4 p.65-68. No problems. 2/7. Took the book home. 
Enjoyed this very much. Tells everyone the stories. 

The Very Little Girl: 2/7 started and finished. Read aloud to group. 
Smooth. 

Stories about Linda and Lee: started 2/10 p.48-53. 2/11 p.54-57. 2/13 
has temperature. 2/14 p.79-81—Finished. Needs something harder. 

Fun for Dick and Jane: started 2/17, finished 2/18. She made no com- 
ment. 


The Cat in the Hat: 2/19 finished. Begs to read. 











A teacher of a combination third and fourth grade used the follow- 
ing method in keeping records of the children’s reading program. Each 
child helped complete the record and was free to look at it any time. 





Name: Jane 


Date Title What We Did Check the Skills 
9/30 Lucky Pierre On p. 46, read aloud, Discussed pronuncia- 
finished chapter, dis- tion. Reviewed prefix 
cussed Pierre’s punish- and suffix. 
ment. 
Comprehension: 
Story sequence. 
Projected possible 
outcomes. 
Summarized the 
chapter. 











The teacher used the back of the card to note extra help needed 
and to record ways the child reported his reading to the class. 
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Children in the middle and upper grades usually become partners 
in the record-keeping. The teacher's notes are then directed to the child 
instead of recorded as observations about him. This is one of the ways 
in which children come to understand the teacher’s role as guide. 
A page from the booklet of Don, a fifth grader, follows: 


Date Date Class 
Title Author begun ended report 


The Wright Brothers | Quentin Reynolds | January 15 | January 19 | Dramatized 
a portion 





Our Trip into Space January 19 | January 24 | Painting 


Acceleration vehicle 


Robinson Crusoe Daniel Defoe January 24 | January 28 | Read parts 
to class 

















Teacher’s comment 





You are reading smoothly now. You summarized 
clearly, telling just the main points about the book. 


Answered well some questions on content. Read 
aloud from p. 31. Quite good word attack on diffi- 
cult words. 


You told the story well. The class was interested. 
Words to review: provisions, clefts, extremely. 





Teachers also used forms similar to the ones appearing on the next 
page for keeping records of children’s reading. The first, “Self-selection 
Reading Record,” was mimeographed on 84x11 pages for use in a 
loose-leaf notebook. A separate page was provided for each child. A 
page of the type appearing on the form in the middle of the next page 
was attached to each child’s record and the information was recorded 
to make sure the pupil’s reading was varied. 


Some teachers in the upper grades prefer a record on an individual 
file card for each book read by a child. Such a record is shown on the 
form appearing on the bottom of the next page. These cards may be 
placed in a central file to which the girls and boys have free access 
or they may be kept in a separate file. 
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SELF-SELECTION READING RECORD 
(for teacher use) 


Student’s name 








Reading Reading 
vocabulary | comprehension 





INTERESTS 














Page | Progress in reading 
TITLES OF BOOKS READ number | (anecdotal data) 























Boys, girls, and grown-ups as well need to read different 
kinds books so that their information will be well- 
balanced. 


Animal Stories Classics 














Legends and Myths 














Fairy Tales 


























Name of Student 





Date started book 
Date finished book 
Where obtained 











Bibliographical data: 
Brief resumé, comments, or reactions: 


When and where do you read besides during actual school time? 
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Discussion of the variety of topics in books helps children to become 
acquainted with subject matter that is new to them. It also helps chil- 
dren vary their reading and thus get a balanced fare. Except for chil- 
dren whose special needs for a time take them repeatedly to a certain 
kind of book, most children broaden their range of reading when many 
books are available for self-selection. 

Teachers use different ways to help children get pictures of their 
reading. A sixth grade devised the following form * which was mimeo- 
graphed and provided for each child to keep a record of the books he 


had read and to develop a picture of the comprehensiveness of his 
reading. 


Directions 

Give each book you read a number. Write the number of the book under 
each of the categories of the chart it might be placed in. No number should 
be placed in more than three different categories. Try to read books of dif- 
ferent kinds so that you will have numbers in all the categories. 











8 Adapted from G. O. Simpson, “My Reading Design.” Reading Circle, 1946 (North 
Manchester, Indiana.) 
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Use of the following forms does not diminish children’s creative ways 
of expressing their ideas nor encourage them to write beyond what they 
really have to say. The information reported makes this fact apparent. 


£ 


1. Harry E. 2. Jan. 13, 1958 
Jan. 15, 1958 
School Library 


Freeman, Ira M. All About the Atom. New York: Random House, 
Inc., 1955 (140 pages) 

If you could magnify a single grain of table salt until it became as 
big as the Empire State Building, each atom in it would look only as 
big as the grain that you started with! 

These and many more examples and facts about the atom are in this 
book. ; 











Ervin N. 2. Jan. 5, 1958 
Jan. 8, 1958 


Campbell, J. W. Black Star Passes. Fantasy Press, (278 pages). 


Gee Whiz! Invaders from space. This old theme is too corny. The 
book should be in Circular File. 











.- Sherri G. 2. Feb. 14, 1958 

Feb. 17, 1958 

Chandler, Ruth Forbes. Too Many Promises. New York: Abelard- 
Schuman, 1956 (216 pages). 


It was either the farm or reform school so Niki took the farm. Any- 
way he liked animals so it wouldn’t be bad at all. 


Most of the book was read at home. 











Accrertinc Many Ways or Reportrinc READING 


During pupil-teacher conferences children are free to express their 
reactions to what they have read. They also have opportunity to make 
comments about the books on the records they keep. Occasionally a 
child’s enjoyment of something he has read needs to be extended 
through sharing his experience with other children. This experience 
gives him a feeling of elation and also opportunity to develop language 
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and social skills. He learns effective ways of interesting others in his 
book, in deciding what to say, in practicing for reading aloud, in 
speaking before a small group or the whole class, in discussing ideas 
and answering questions, and in taking part in dramatization. If his 


report is written, he learns to express himself rather than to repeat in 
detail the action in the story. 


Books may be shared in many ways. Boys and girls are ingenious and, 
if given the opportunity, will use their imaginations in developing their 


own ways of reporting. One fifth-grade group used the following ways 
to share with each other what they had read: 


Painting a picture or a series of pictures to illustrate a book 


Making booklets: may vary from two pages to four or five to contain illus- 
trations and comments 


Writing a comparable story of a personal experience 
Depicting a scene in a diorama or “peep box” 

Dramatizing 

Giving a puppet show: paper bag, stick, string, and others 
Making the figures and telling the story using a flannelboard 
Painting a mural or picture roll 

Making a poster for display case or library 

Modeling with clay 

Creating a mobile 

Giving a radio or television program 

Reading favorite poems or passages from stories 

Telling part of the story 

Writing a book review for the class bulletin board or school paper 
Giving personal reactions to one of the characters 
Writing a different ending to the story 

Holding round table discussions or panels 

Creating a book jacket for the story 

Acting the role of the author in discussing the book 

Finge: painting 

Making maps of areas told about in the story 

Performing a scientific experiment 

Drawing a diagram and explaining to a group 


The teacher who worked with this group made the statement that 
follows: 


Every two weeks we have an “audience day” in which the entire 50 
minutes is given over to some form of oral reporting. The children seem to 
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enjoy this and look forward to it. This may seem like a very simple process, 

but, I assure you, it is one that really motivates children to read. 

A seventh grade teacher also found children responsive to the appeal 
of books presented in an interesting way. He made the following state- 
ment regarding this discovery! 

Our seventh grade class endeavored to make books come alive in several 
ways to create more interest in reading. One was by means of dioramas. 
One group that had enjoyed reading about Stanley and Livingstone got a 
large piece of styrofoam and fastened it to a piece of plywood the same size. 
They painted the styrofoam for their earth; then they assembled on it trees, 
huts, animals, Stanley and Livingstone shaking hands, natives at various 
activities, and even birds in the trees. They made people and animals of pipe 
cleaners with bits of cloth for clothing. Many materials were used to make 
articles such as drums, rocks, fruits, and vegetables. The group showed 
much ingenuity in developing the diorama. Other dioramas, some in open- 
front boxes, some on boards or cardboard, were made to show incidents in 
Tom Sawyer, Huckleberry Finn, Indian Paint, and Little Women. 

Reading has truly been enjoyed by this class. Never have I seen such 
interest as they have shown in the “Real People” books. Pictures and skits 
about some of these books led the class to reading and more reading. We 
can talk quite fluently about Queen Elizabeth, Peter the Great, Florence 
Nightingale, Julius Caesar, and Leonardo da Vinci. This has vitalized our 
social studies as we meet these friends in the lands about which we are 
studying. 

In the first grade a child’s enthusiasm for a good book is spontaneous. 
When he is reading something that is funny to him, a first grader 
simply laughs aloud and shares what he has read with the class. The 
child does not need to feel that he must report formally. Many shy 
children would not want to read if they had to stand up before the 


class and tell what they had read. 


EvaLuaTinc OutcoMEs oF SELF-SELECTION PRocEDURES 

All the teachers who provided materials for this report had volun- 
tarily adopted the self-selection procedures for use in their classrooms. 
They reported that they had done so in order to secure values in addi- 
tion to merely acquiring reading skills. Their means of evaluating, 
therefore, were of several kinds. They used standardized instruments 
to measure growth in vocabulary, comprehension, word-study skills, and 
oral reading facility. 

An example of test data from a fourth grade class shows how care- 
fully the teacher tried to discover whether children gained in reading 
power in the freer procedures of self-selection. (See Table 1). This 
class engaged in self-selection from the first day of school and at no time 
had ability groupings. The language scores for the class also soared. The 
class rose from the 15th percentile to 45th percentile in spelling. 
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Table 1 


Test Data From Fourth Grade Class Showing Comparison of October 
Comprehension and Vocabulary by Grade Level With 
May Comprehension and Vocabulary : 





October May 
Comprehension} Vocabulary | Comprehension] Vocabulary 
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Teachers expressed the opinion that many other measurable skills 
which developed in the individualized reading processes were not 
measured. From their observations they noted that children were 
growing in the following ways:* 

“See also May Lazar and Wayne Wrightstone, ‘Effective Classroom Practices in Individ- 


ualized Reading.”” New York: Bureau of Educational Research, Board of Education of the 
City of New York, May, 1958 (mimeographed). 
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The ability to sustain interest over a long period of time on one piece of 
material 


The ability to organize one’s thinking in order to recapitulate the ideas in 
the material read 


The ability to apply knowledge of word attack and other skills in the actual 
reading situation 
The ability to seek out the relevant reference in relation to problem solving 


The teacher also noted growth in some less tangible aspects of read- 
ing behavior, such as the following: 

Improved attitude toward reading and increased interest in reading—broaden- 

ing horizon of interests 

Ability to use reading as a base for integrating all areas of the curriculum 

Development of taste, discrimination, and judgment 

Ability to verbalize about reading 

Greater development of independent critical thinking 

Increased stature in group situations 

Development as a person through reading for personal purposes 


Some of the indications of the less tangible kinds of growth were 
noted as children did the following: 


Made choices of books over a period of time 

Wrote creatively as a result of reading 

Gave oral and written reports and reviews 

Worked creatively in painting, drawing, construction, puppetry, dramatiza- 
tion, resulting from reading 

Reacted orally to stories and poetry read by the teacher and other children 
Appreciated and reacted to humor, both broad and subtle 

Used the dictionary and other suitable aids—how, why, when 


Most of the teachers asked children to tell how self-selection proce- 
dures helped them. Certain of their comments follow: 


I read more with selective reading, and I try harder. I think I spell better, 
too, don’t you? (Fifth grade) 

I have learned a lot of new words I’ve never seen before. (Seventh grade) 

A while ago I could read only fourth and fifth grade books. I like to go 
to the library and check out my own books. (Eighth grade) 

I like reading books of my own choice. I can read thick books or thin 
books. Now I read stories I wanted to read before and couldn’t. (Seventh 
grade) 

I hope we can have self-selection reading next year. I think it has helped 
me read better, write better, and do better in school. (Eighth grade) 
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I like self-selection because you can stick to one story until you have 
finished it for yourself. (Seventh grade) 


Instead of reading only when you called on me, I can now read the whole 
book myself. (Sixth grade) 


I started to read when I was six years old. I read the names of cars and 
license plates on the way to California from Canada. I like self-selection 
because I can read different books, especially about science. (Seventh grade) 


When I read in a group I didn’t read much. Now I like to read. (Sixth 
grade) 

I like it because you don’t have to read a certain book. You can go to the 
library and look until you find a book you really like. (Eighth grade) 

You have been like a mother to me and I have liked being in your room, 
especially reading. (Second grade) 

I won’t be in your room next year but if you get any more interesting 
books, be sure to let me know. Your books are keen! (Third grade) 


I didn’t like to sit in a group and stay on the same page while someone 
was reading out loud. (Fourth grade) 


The following comments written by the teachers during their con- 
ferences with pupils indicate that children evaluate books and social 
situations fairly accurately: 

There are lots of new words in here. It’s a little hard. Maybe I'll save it 
awhile. (First grade) 

I didn’t think I’d be able to read this much when I couldn’t read any 
last year. (Second grade) 

This is a little hard right now. I’ll just remember it and read it when I 
know a few more words. (First grade) 

Sometimes I get tired of reading fat books. Then I read some thin ones. 

(Fourth grade) 


I'll bet that house cost a lot of money. This is like The Little House. 
It became a home when a family moved in. (Third grade) 


Parents’ reactions were generally favorable. Many expressed amaze- 
ment at the interest and progress of their children. 


A mother who was concerned over having to move came to see what books 
we used. I explained to her that we used many books and that we would be 
able to get the book the child had been reading if it were not here. The 
child made a very quick adjustment, though shy. At the end of the week he 
said, “Boy, do I like this way to read! I can read all I want to.” The mother 
assured me she felt John’s easy adjustment was due to the kind of reading 
program. (First grade) 


The teachers noted that certain kinds of difficulties were diminished 
when children were not regularly grouped for reading. Typical state- 
ments made by the teachers regarding this development follow: 
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We had an extremely high illness record this year. With self-selection in 
reading there seemed to be less pressure felt by both the children and the 
teacher when a child returned after an absence. After an illness, a child has 
one strike against him physically and, when his group has moved off and 
left him, his return is doubly difficult. With individualizing reading, he 
picks up where he stopped, gets special help without being made conspicu- 
ous in a group, and in most cases quickly moves forward. (First grade) 

In a first grade room, 10 out of 28 of the pupils were well into second 
grade material. Many were writing creative stories, with the teacher giving 
them the words asked for. They had a reading and spelling vocabulary far 
beyond any “grouped reading” in my experience. (First grade) 

Little boys who often are not interested during “groups,” frequently read 
through two reading periods completely unaware of what is going on around 
them. (Second grade) 


I never hear a complaint that it is reading period. (Eighth grade) 

I have opportunities all day long to develop reading skills through science, 
social studies materials, arithmetic, and the Weekly Reader. 

The children seem to understand and remember they have help when 
they need it. 

I hope to be able to continue this way of working as I have seen what 

a difference it can make in a child’s growth in reading. 

These comments by teachers who have been working “at the grass 
roots” in planning and developing procedures in guiding children into 
reading show the professional attitudes and understandings of the 
teachers. Teachers know they do not have the answers for all problems 
that arise in the classroom. They are constantly asking questions in 
their quest for correct answers. They want to know more about the 
children, more about children’s reading materials, more about the nature 
of reading skills, and more about how children can be helped to become 
proficient in using reading skills. 


FurTHer RESEARCH AND EXPERIMENTATION NEEDED 


Individualizing reading procedures when carried out systematically 
seem to hold much promise. The reports of children, teachers, super- 
visors, principals, and parents regarding these procedures are generally 
enthusiastic and contain evidence of growing insight on the part of 
all of them regarding the problems involved in guiding children’s 
growing power to attach meaning to and to gain satisfaction from 
reading materials. 


Teachers Discover Some Answers for Themselves. Problems, ques- 
tions, and cautions mentioned by teachers who have worked with self- 
selection in reading suggest that continual evaluation and adjustment 
of their teaching procedures are necessary. Because teachers have a 
class of children for the whole year, they emphasize working out sys- 
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tematic procedures that fit the children in the group and help the 
children to make progress in reading. The problems raised by teachers 
clustered about (1) reading materials; (2) time; (3) evaluation; and (4) 
finding opportunities to discuss procedures and questions with other 
teachers and supervisors. 

The teachers’ cautions were largely concerned with trying to change 
procedures in teaching reading before the teacher understands how the 
changes cause the teacher’s role to change. Obviously, some of the 
very techniques which seem to stifle growth in reading group organi- 
zations may be carried over to individualizing reading if a teacher does 
not really understand. 

It was apparent from the teachers’ reports that they sensed their own 
needs for information, study, and change in their way of working. 
Certain of the statements they made follow: 

We are merely scratching the surface of possibilities as yet in this 
program. 

Not working enough on critical thinking is a weakness in my program. 

I need help in giving a child or a small group the kind of help needed 
for a particular deficiency. 

I need to develop better ways to discuss a book with a child. 

The following are some questions raised by the teachers on one 
staff that held regular meetings on problems and procedures in self- 
selection that point up this concern: 

Will interest in reading developed in the first grade stay with them? 

Would it be possible to follow some of these children through from year 
” foe can we develop new standardized ways to evaluate results? 

How can we be sure children are gaining vocabulary? 

Is individualizing children’s instruction the real reason teachers are having 
greater success in teaching slow learners to read? 

Enough is now known about the way children grow and learn to 
lead to significant changes in classroom organization and teaching pro- 
cedures.® Changes in the right direction are those which grow out of 
what we already know about the uniqueness of the individual, the 
individual differences among children, the importance of purpose and 
motivation, and the need for those conditions of living that foster good 
mental health. 


5 See Earl C. Kelley and Marie I. Rasey, Education and the Nature of Man. New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1952; and Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, Grow- 
ing Up in an Anxious Age. Washington, D. C.: National Education Association, 1952. 





THE PRINCIPAL AND HIS STAFF MOVE FORWARD 
IN DEVELOPING NEW WAYS OF THINKING 
ABOUT READING 


Frances Cyroc, Principal, Sorensen School, Whittier Elementary 
School District, and Others # 


During the period 1954 to 1957 the principal and teachers of Soren- 
sen School, Whittier Elementary School District, planned and devel- 
oped a program of individualized reading. This article contains a de- 
scription of (1) how the principal and teachers became interested in 
individualized reading instruction; (2) the steps they took to familiarize 
themselves with the program; (3) how they planned and conducted 
the program; and (4) an evaluation of the program as revealed by 
the results of standardized reading tests that were obtained annually 
to determine each pupil’s progress in reading. 


PRELIMINARY PLANNING 

At a meeting of the 200 teachers in the Whittier Elementary School 
District held in the fall of 1953, a consultant from the office of the 
County Superintendent of Schools reviewed Willard Olson’s research 
in child development, his experimentation with the seeking, self-selec- 
tion, and pacing experiences of children in reading, and discussed the 
relationship between this research and current practices in the teaching 
of reading. A group of the teachers became so interested in this method 
of teaching reading that a series of meetings was planned and conducted 
to study and appraise the research available and how its results might 
be used to best advantage. As the teachers began to understand the 
concept of individualizing reading they also began to consider ways 
in which they might reorganize their reading instruction. 

The continued help of the consultant during the exploratory period 
was most valuable. Her understanding of the program, knowledge of 
the principles of child development, and ability to evoke enthusiam 
and interest on the part of teachers were strong motivations for class- 
room planning. With her assistance the curriculum directors for the 
different districts in the county prepared several bibliographies of 


1See ‘This Issue of the Journal” for the names of the other authors of this article. 


[178] 
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pertinent articles regarding self-selection in reading and made copies 
of them available to the teachers in the district. This work was done 
to provide the teachers in each district with information regarding 
individualized reading, especially those in the several districts that 
were planning or conducting such a program. References follow. 


1. Olson, Willard C. “Seeking, Self-selection, and Pacing in the Use 
of Books by Children,” The Packet, VII (Spring, 1952), 3-10. 
CD. C. Heath & Co., Boston, Mass.) 


A review by Willard C. Olson of his research concerning the seeking, 
self-selecting, and pacing reactions of children in a reading experience. 


. Palmer, Delores Cooper. “To Determine the Reaction of a Fourth 
Grade to a Program of Self-selection of Reading Materials.” Un- 
published thesis, University of Utah, 1954. 


A thesis report of a mature and sensitive teacher’s experiences with indi- 
vidualized reading in a fourth grade class. 


. Veatch, Jeanette. “Individualized Reading for Success in the 
Classroom.” The Educational Trend, 1954. (Arthur C. Croft Pub- 
lications, Washington, D.C.) 


Tue Princrpat’s Hevp 


In what ways can the principal help make the reading program 
successful? Principals in the Whittier school district and in the neigh- 
boring school districts who have worked with teachers in individualiz- 
ing reading reported numerous ways they can help teachers to make 
the program function successfully. “The practical ways are the most 
appreciated, the intangible the most important,” said one principal. 
And what are some of these intangibles? They include (1) providing 
an atmosphere in which a teacher feels encouraged to experiment; (2) 
providing opportunities for the teacher to talk often about his work with 
consultants, principals, and other staff members; (3) making it possible 
for the teachers to retreat in case of need; (4) avoiding the use of undue 
pressure to secure specific results; (5) being willing to go along with 
the experiment, to offer helpful suggestions and assist in making eval- 
uations. 

Another principal said, “The same climate should prevail that exists 
in any classroom in which there is mutual respect and consideration.” 
“As teachers become more closely acquainted with self-selection in read- 
ing, as they feel that their opinions are valued in solving problems, they 
display skills in conducting conferences with children that they were 
not aware they had,” said another. 
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Both principals and teachers thought many fine values come from 
the feeling that teachers, the principal, and the children are exploring 
a new and exciting learning experience together. 

The principals noted that the help they were able to give was 
strengthened by the help of the curriculum director, the consultant, 
or the superintendent. Teachers suggested that principals might be 
helpful in the following ways: 

1. Have a study made of the reading program in use to determine its strengths 

and weaknesses and make the results available for use as a basis for 


needed changes. 

. Have new ideas presented by persons who are especially well informed. 

. Keep professional publications pertaining to the teaching of reading readily 
available to teachers. 

. Make arrangements for teachers to observe children at work in classes where 
self-selection was being used. 

. Provide opportunities for teachers who have observed classes where self- 
selection is used to ask the classroom teacher regarding things such as lesson 
plans, how the program was introduced, the manner in which the classes 
are organized, how records are kept, and how pupils’ progress is considered. 


The school administrator and teachers worked co-operatively in se- 
lecting the books needed in conducting the program. In one school the 
principal and the teachers began such selection by appraising the books 


available in their buildings. These included old and new supplementary 
and basic textbooks, a few trade books acquired over the years through 
the parent-teacher association, or as gifts from pupils. Also, there were 
approximately 40 high-interest books that the district library supplied 
on a rotation basis. This collection remained in a classroom for six 
weeks and then was replaced by another. Since the principal felt sure 
that the strongest motivating instruments in the beginning would be 
books that fitted the interests and reading abilities of the children in 
each room, he consulted the school district librarian regarding the best 
books available. 

The librarian suggested that each teacher should make an inventory 
of the children’s interests and then make up a record such as the one 
that follows and send it to the library. This suggestion was adopted. 


TYPES OF BOOKS NEEDED 
Number of Grade 


children Type level 
2 Western (true biography) 4-5 

4+ Science fiction (mature) 6-7 
Mystery (girls) 6 

Horse or animal pet 4-6 

Science (atomic—recent) 9 
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The librarian made up a collection containing the variety of books 
requested and had them delivered to the teacher, or if the teacher 
desired she might come to the library and help select the books. This 
procedure made it unnecessary for each room to have a large number 
of books on hand in order to meet the children’s interests with materials 
of appropriate reading difficulty. The teacher could include requests 
for books which he thought would cause the children to develop new 
interests, provide them information about hobbies, and help them to 
extend their reading into new fields. He might return books for ex- 
change whenever he wished. Teachers from grades one through six 
found this arrangement to be very practical. 

Later the ctiy library introduced a plan whereby teachers could 
choose a collection of books for use in their classroom and keep the 
books for a month. The school district, however, had to call for and 
return the books. 


BEGINNING THE REPORT 


Two teachers in the school in which this study was carried on began 
individualizing reading in the fall of 1954. The principal found that 
it was during this year of “trying out” that she could be of greatest 
help both to the teachers and in getting other teachers interested in 


using the method. Grouping, reporting, keeping records, conferences 
with the children, improvement of skills, and evaluation of the chil- 
dren’s attitudes were discussed with the whole staff so that as the year 
progressed all teachers were kept informed regarding the success of the 
individualized reading program. 


There were three changes in the staff of this seven-teacher school 
for the 1955-56 school year and the same number for the 1956-57 school 
year. In each instance the new teachers were unfamiliar with individ- 
ualized reading. Since no teacher was required or urged to use the 
individualized approach in teaching reading, no attempt was made to 
acquaint the new teachers with the approach until they expressed inter- 
est in it. In certain instances the teachers expressed their interest in 
the approach as a result of their having heard the teachers using the 
approach, the parents of children in their classes, and the children 
tell of their enthusiasm for it. In part, this enthusiasm stemmed from 
the fact that the scores of standardized tests showed that the children 
were making exceptional growth in reading. 


Once the teachers had expressed interest in the approach a rather 
complete program was begun to make available to them the help they 
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needed. This included making the record of the individualized reading 
program available, scheduling opportunities for the new teachers to 
observe in the classrooms where the practice was being used, and to 
talk with the teachers, and by encouraging discussion of individualized 
reading during the regular meetings of staff. Certain parts of this pro- 
gram were carried on in conjunction with the orientation program of- 
fered all new teachers. 


As a result of their participation in the program to acquaint them 
with the individualized approach to reading, the new teachers were soon 
using self-selection in their classrooms. Generally, in five or six months 
they were sufficiently proficient in handling the approach that they 
welcomed observers to their classrooms to see how well the reading 
program was working. 

By the third year the individualized reading program had been in 
operation the district curriculum directors had compiled a bulletin con- 
taining a description of the best practices that had evolved in the pri- 
mary, middle, and upper grades in the schools of the district. The 
information presented was of great assistance to the teachers. The cur- 
riculum assistants also prepared at the teachers’ request several check 
sheets for daily and monthly reporting of children’s reading progress. 
These were found to be valuable aids in conducting the reading pro- 
gram. 

ParENTs’ REACTIONS 


Several things contributed to the fine support parents began giving 
individualized reading, including self-selection, almost immediately. 
The first was the growth in skill and interest in reading on the part 
of their children. The second was the elimination of ability groupings 
and the new feeling about learning that this gave to many children. 
The third was a well-informed and convinced teacher. Parent-teacher 
conferences provided time to discuss this way of learning to read. A 
series of colored slides was made of many fine classroom situations in 
the district showing the carefully planned program that was in prog- 
ress. A panel of teachers, consultant, principal, and curriculum director 
was available for parent-teacher association and teacher meetings. 


EvaLuaTinc Procress 


Throughout the three years, progress in reading as measured by for- 
mal reading achievement tests was also a part of the study. Teachers 
believed that through individualized reading children would make 
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greater progress in reading than they would through the traditional 
method. The teachers were therefore eager to have the results of stand- 
ardized tests. 

The teachers also wanted the reading and mental maturity scores so 
that they could analyze the children’s progress in reading in relation to 
their mental maturity. The results of the California Achievement Test 
administered to all children in grades two through six in October of 
each year were made available for this purpose as were the results of 
the California Test of Mental Maturity which was administered during 
the same month to children in grades two, four, and six. 

In 1954-55 the teachers in grades one and two began individualizing 
reading; the following year the teachers of grades three, four, five, and 
six began. Therefore there were, at the completion of the study, two 
classes that had had individualized reading for three years, three that 
had had it for two years. 

The controls that were employed in the study and the results that 
were obtained are made apparent in the material that follows. Indi- 
vidualizing of reading was used continuously as the basic reading in- 
struction procedure throughout the period of the study. Every effort 
was made to maintain the same standards of instruction that had pre- 
viously been used with the conventional method. The same amount 
of time was devoted to reading; reading was given the same emphasis 
in the total program; the size of classes was kept uniformly the same; 
the teachers endeavored to give assistance in a measure equal to that 
used with the conventional method. 

Table 1 shows test results for all the members of one class who re- 
ceived individualized reading instruction during the entire period. 
Although only 26 children are listed, the class averaged between 30 and 
35 members most of the time. The scores for the children who were 
not members of the class for the full four years are not reported. The 
class was of average ability as shown by the mental maturity test scores. 

The reading scores in the column “October 1954” were secured by 
a test given in the first month of second grade. The conventional method 
of teaching reading had been used in first grade. Each child’s reading 
grade placement is shown for each of the four years as of October of 
the year. The scores therefore reflect the reading achievement made 
in the previous year in terms of reading grade placement. The column, 
“Total Gain” shows the number of years and months of growth that 
each child made in reading. The final column shows mental age in terms 
of grade placement as computed at the beginning of the fifth grade. 
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Table 1 
Growth in Reading of a Class from Grade Two Through Grade Five 





Reading grade placement Mental 
age 
grade 
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At the end of the third year of individualizing reading several facts 
stand out significantly. At the fifth grade level 19 of the 26 pupils were 
reading at or above grade level if we consider the norm as being 5.2. 
Of this number 14 were a year or more above grade level. Only seven 
children were below grade level and only one of this group was more 
than a year below. The mental age grade placement norms revealed that 
17 children were reading above their mental age grade placement and 
nine were reading below. Of the nine reading below their mental age 
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grade placement four were reading more than a year above the grade 
level norm. 

In total reading growth for the three year period six pupils made 
from five to six years growth, ten from four to five years, five from 
three to four years, and five less than three years. No pupil made less 
than two years growth. 

Test scores for another class are shown in Table 2. This class began 
first grade in 1955. Self-selection in reading was used in this class from 
January until June of that year and continued through the next year. 


Table 2 


Growth in Reading as Measured by California Achievement Tests at the 
Beginning of the Second and Third Grades 
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The test scores for this group at the time they began grade two and 
at the time they began grade three are presented to show the success 
that pupils have in learning to read when the individualized procedure 
is introduced in the first grade. Of the 29 children 22 were reading 
at grade level or above, 13 more than a year above grade level. Only 
six were reading below grade level and none more than a year below. 
The mental age grade placement for this class was high, a year above 
grade level. The correlation between mental age and reading grade 
placement was close. 

The results obtained in the study, according to the pupils’ test scores, 
revealed the following facts: 


1. Only a few pupils were reading more than a year below grade level; 
many were reading more than a year above at every level. 

2. There was a close relationship between mental maturity and reading 
achievement, with a large enough per cent of children reading above 
mental age grade placement to seem significant. 

. Little difference existed between the pupils’ comprehension and vo- 
cabulary development. 

. Individualized reading can be successfully used in the first grade. 

. When individualized reading is used as the basic reading method 
for a period of two or three years, better than average results are 
procured according to test scores. 


Although the teachers were pleased with the children’s progress in 
reading that was revealed by the test results, they pointed out that other 
signs of growth were also impressive. Pupils’ reading records revealed 
that a very wide variety of books had been read and the pupils had 
become increasingly proficient in sharing pleasures, interests, and ma- 
terials. Each child’s record was included in his cumulative record. Dur- 
ing the study children were given repeated opportunity to write about 
or discuss their feelings about reading. In doing so some of the older 
children compared their earlier attitudes and habits of reading with 
those they had developed. Certain of the teachers reported that in doing 
this work the children showed decided improvement in their ability 
to express themselves. Their use of words gave evidence of good vocabu- 
laries, knowledge of the fact that many words have multiple meanings, 
and ability to choose words that best expressed their ideas. In their 
writing the children expressed interest in the origin and development of 
words. Their punctuation and capitalization were more accurate than 
formerly. 
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The children were eager to share the excitement of a story read, to 
tell a personal experience recalled by reading, and to try out a verse 
form found to be intriguing. Above all, as the children identified them- 
selves with their reading they got increasing pleasure and satisfaction 
in sharing their reading experiences. 

The teachers who participated in the study got the satisfaction that 
accompanies high achievement. They saw tangible results as measured 
by tests and intangible results that were made evident through the 
children’s expression of their feelings and attitudes and by behavior 
that indicated reading was important to them as a means of securing 
information as a stimulus for sharing one’s thoughts and feelings, and 
as a source of enduring enjoyment. 
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